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CONFUSION AT 


POLARIS LAUNCH 


Bob Overy writes: More than 1,000 
people (2,000 in several press reports) 
took part in a march from the centre 
of Liverpool to Birkenhead and _ back, 
last Saturday morning, when Britain’s 
second Polaris submarine, HMS Renown, 
was launched with due pomp at Cam- 
mell Laird’s shipyards. The march marks 
a significant step forward in a CND 
campaign to remind the British people 
of Harold Wilson’s promise, in opposition 
days, to scrap the Polaris-building pro- 
gramme. 

Press and TV reporters concentrated on 
an attempt at “direct action” at the 
gates of the shipyards by a relatively 
small group of excited and angry mili- 
tants which resulted in the arrest of 
six people, two of whom were taken 
to hospital after considerable police bru- 
tality: this may have focused the atten- 
tion of the publicity media on the de- 
monstration. Nonetheless, probably the 
most notable achievement of the march, 
and the background campaign, was the 
statement of Britain’s Defence Minister, 
Denis Healey, after the launching that 
whether a nuclear deterrent could pre- 
vent war was not a matter for bishops 
but for politicians: “It is a matter of 
political judgment, and not of moral 
judgment.” Politicians often try to ex- 
clude moral considerations from their 
thinking, but they are rarely so explicit. 


Mr Healey’s candid indiscretion can be 
seen as the indirect result of a well-or- 
ganised and persistent effort by Chris- 
tians over the last few weeks. His re- 
marks referred to the thelogical convolu- 
tions of the Bishop of Chester, Dr 
Gerald Ellison, who, under pressure from 
Christian CND, blessed those who sailed 
in her but not the vessel itself. At the 
Polaris launch ceremony, reports the 
Sunday Telegraph, he referred to the 
tradition that prayers should be said 
at the launching of a Royal Navy ship: 
“But the offering of prayers does not in 
any way condone the prosecution of war, 
and that is not our purpose today.” Asa 


former naval chaplain who experienced 
dive-bombing, he added: “I want to 
pray that this thing may never be used. 
My experience taught me why these ter- 
rible weapons have got to be.” 

In fact, it was left to Mrs Denis Healey 
to utter the contentious words as she 
smashed a bottle of home-made wine 
against the fat nose of Polaris: ‘I name 
this submarine ‘ Renown.’ May God bless 
her and all who sail in her.” A brass 
band then struck up with You Great Big 
Beautiful Doll. 


The march set off from Islington Square, 
Liverpool, at about 9.30 am in uncertain 
weather. Before we left some groups 
were talking about a sit-down at the 
gates of the shipyard when the march 
arrived. We marched, almost 1,000 strong, 
through the streets of Liverpool, groups 
of all the usual peace denominations 
carrying their banners, but most indi- 
viduals hanging on in the wind to posters 
like “We can’t live in Polaris sub- 
marines” or “Down with Polaris, Up 
with houses.” For once, the harsh bel- 
lows of “ Polaris - Out!” seemed wholly 
appropriate. 

When we reassembled, after a ferry-trip 
across the Mersey, on the Birkenhead 
side of the water for the walk to the 
shipyards, a black-bearded, excited young 
man moved up and down the march, 
whispering conspiratorially, “ Direct ac- 
tion,” as he went from group to group. 
When I asked him what he was planning 
to do, he produced a printed invitation 
to the launch ceremony on red card and 
said that some of them would be allowed 
into the shipyards, whereupon, imme- 
diately, they would sit down and block 
the gates. When I said, “‘ What’s the 
point?”, his eyes glazed over with sudden 
disinterest and he moved on to the next 
group. 

As the march neared Cammell Laird’s 
hordes of young marchers came dashing 
past Olive Gibbs, chairman of CND, and 
Dick Nettleton, North West CND organ- 


iser, at the front of the march, urged on 
by this black-bearded young militant. 
“Direct action,” ‘direct action”: the 
words were flung excitedly in all direc- 
tions as the young people ran forward. 
They disappeared in front of us, so that 
when the march arrived at the black- 
painted, wooden gates of the shipyards, 
they had been closed, and a group of 
about 50 demonstrators was spilling over 
into the road, waiting for us. 

As we walked past in front of them, 
these people could be heard crying, 
“Polaris is here! Not that way,” in the 


Phoenix sails towards blitz 


Rod Prince writes: A fifty-foot sailing 
ship, the Phoenix, left Hiroshima on 
February 18 with a $10,000 load of 
medical supplies for North Vietnam. The 
owner and captain of the ship is Earle 
Reynolds, who in 1958 sailed the 
Phoenix into the atomic testing area in 
the Pacific in a bid to stop testing; 
with him are his wife and a crew of 
six. Almost all the crew are Quakers, 
and the trip is organised by “A Quaker 
Action Group ” from the USA. The idea 
was a direct response to the US govern- 
ment’s ban on medical supplies for 
North Vietnam (see Peace News, Janu- 
ary 13). 

The journey is not going to be easy. 
With the intense air and sea bombard- 
ment of North Vietnam, there is a real 
danger to the ship and its crew. In fact, 
on these grounds, the North Vietnamese 
government has, in a series of tele- 
grams, entreated the group not to come. 
The group has insisted that they under- 
stand the risks they are taking and 
appreciate the Vietnamese concern for 
their safety, but that they are deter- 
mined to carry their plan through. A 
press statement says: 


“We trust that the US would not 
bomb a ship clearly marked as carry- 
ing medical supplies, but realise that 
in the midst of war, accidental bomb- 
ing can occur. The Phoenix crew is 
prepared to take that risk.” 
The crew hope, if they reach Haiphong, 
to have some of their number allowed 
to stay in North Vietnam to supervise 
the distribution of the supplies; this is 
a new idea for the North Vietnamese 
government, and it may underly its 
reluctance to have the boat come af all, 
but it is the regular Quaker practice. 
Their purpose is thus simultaneously 
humanitarian relief and a challenge to 
the war; part of the idea is to stimulate 
the Society of Friends to more action 
against the war. 
Last week a spokesman for the group, 
Carl Zietlow, was in London. He told 
Peace News that already the project has 
had fairly wide and favourable press 
and TV coverage in the USA; in Japan 
it had been “tremendous.” The boat's 
supplies, he said, had been purchased 
in Hiroshima, and selected and packed 
by Hiroshima doctors, in 100 kits worth 
$100 each, for use in the villages. 


If the boat got through to Haiphong 
and all went well in Vietnam, Carl Ziet- 
low thought that this might be the 
first of several trips. In reality, he was 
expecting it to be stopped by the 
American fleet. If this happened, it 
would be effective publicity for the 
venture, at least. 


Could it be more than just publicity? 


Carl Zietlow made it clear that the 
Phoenix group would be very glad of 
international support, from the peace 
movement at large, but more specifically 
from Quakers. The idea even arose that 
if the Phoenix were stopped, the most 
dramatic consequence would be for the 
medicines to be loaded on to another 
boat, say a British boat, which would 
then challenge the US Navy to prevent 
it reaching Haiphong. We decided that 
if any individuals were interested 
enough to write to Peace News about it, 
we would put them in touch with each 
other. Meanwhile, the Phoenix will soon 
reach Hong Kong, her last scheduled 
stop before Haiphong; we hope to re- 
ceive a further report soon on her pro- 
gress. 


Bs 


obvious hope of halting the march; and 
soon, as the police tried to move them 
on, they hit upon the wheeze of walking 
round in circles so as to obstruct the 
passage of the march. When I and a 
friend, neither of us hostile in principle 
to non-violent direct action, went back 
to remonstrate with certain well-known 
supporters of the Committee of 100 en- 
gaged in this activity, we were told that 
they had not come all the way to Liver- 
pool just to walk straight past the ship- 
yards. When we countered that non- 
violent direct action demanded careful 
preparation we were told that, if only 
they had got to the gates more quickly;,' 
they could have got in. One man said to 
us in all seriousness: “The only thing 
we can do now is block the cars when 
they come out.” 

The march carried on to the ferry, and 
then over the Mersey to a meeting on 
Pier Head by the riverside. Three Labour 
MPs, one trade unionist and a vicar ad- 
dressed us, plus Olive Gibbs, Dick Nettle- 
ton, and Denis Gould, who read some 
poems. There was the usual feeling 
among a sizeable section of the crowd 
that this platform was weighted too much 
towards the Labour left-wing. 


It was during the meeting that we began 
to learn what had happened to the de- 
monstrators who had remained at the 
gates of the shipyard. Six arrests had 
been made, and two of those arrested 
had been taken to hospital. 

Among these, at least, was Barry Fitton, 
the black-bearded young man from Ox- 
ford, but the others were Terry McDon- 
ald, Richard Cheney, Roger Sutton, 
Lenny Payne, and Myra Azopardi. It 
seems to me just wrong for older, sup- 
posedly more sober, supporters of direct 
action to have encouraged young people 
to suffer in isolation the penalties of 
civil disobedience. There is a clear case 
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Save Europe committee 


Twenty years ago (1947) we formed a 
“Save Europe Now” Committee in Bir- 
mingham, from among our pacifist 
friends. It eventually received the sup- 
port of our famous pacifist bishop, Dr 
Barnes. It was possible because of the 
great amount of public sympathhy, to 
bring 30 German children from the city 
of Dortmund to Britain for convalescent 
holidays. They were all suffering from 
malnutrition when they arrived, but the 
care given them by British families 
brought them back to health and they 
all learned to speak English! The whole 
venture of Save Europe Now was in- 
spired by Victor Gollancz. His death was 
learnt of with great distress in Dort- 
mund, and only when I received a tele- 
gram and letter of sympathy from that 
city did I realise that the charity of the 
English families and of Victor Gollancz 
himself meant far more to the German 
families in Dortmund than the restora- 
tion of their children’s health, though 
this at the time was our simple purpose. 

Connie Thorpe, 

(Former Secretary, Birmingham Save 
Europe Now Committee), 

15 Valerie Grove, Great Barr, Birming- 
ham 22a. 


Tolstoy and the novel 


John Bayley has written a book of 
literary criticism which he calls “ Tolstoy 
and the Novel.” Ronald Sampson reviews 
it from the point of view of a Tolstoyan 
pacifist. Their main interests and assump- 
tions are different and they are unlikely 
to be in agreement when discussing 
Tolstoy’s work. We are back at the old 
controversy which has been going on 
ever since Tolstoy’s conversion,” between 
those who look upon him as one of the 
greatest writers and those who revere 
in him a great sage and thinker as well. 
Dr Sampson, while pointing out that Bay- 
ley does not make a frontal attack on 
Tolstoy’s religious and moral teaching 
(which after all is not the subject of 
his study), accuses him of being “ ani- 
mated throughout by a deep fear of and 
sharp animus against everything for 
which Tolstoy lived and struggled.” 

Now the majority of Peace News readers 
may well endorse Dr Sampson’s judg- 
ment, but the non-committed admirer of 
Tolstoy will not be shocked by Bayley’s 
description of the great man as an agon- 
ised moralist, nor as sacrificing his art 
to the urge to edify, nor as failing to 
understand the merits of liberal demo- 
cracy, or even as being as arrogant, in- 
transigent and conscious of his own in- 
fallibility as the revolutionaries he so 
strenuously criticised. And was Chert- 
kov not his most sinister disciple? He 
never tired of fanning the discord be- 
tween Tolstoy and his wife. This ex- 
ponent of non-violence quarrelled with 
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Tolstoy's devoted daughters, who ad- 
mired Chertkov greatly, and with nearly 
all his own friends. Ernest Simmons in 
his non-partisan biography of Tolstoy 
called Chertkov “both guardian angel 
and evil genius.” The same Simmons 
when quoting the famous death-bed ap- 
peal by Turgeniev to Tolstoy “to return 
to literature’ concludes that Turgeniev 
failed to see that what made Tolstoy’s 
art great - his sincerity and love of 
truth - were the very qualities that drove 
him on in his religious and social mis- 
sion. 

Recognising that Tolstoy’s pre-occupation 
with moral questions and his struggle 
to live according to the precepts he had 
evolved, are part of the fabric of all 
his creations, I am stil] inclined to agree 
with Bayley when it comes to analysing 
and judging individual works. 

Dr Sampson is surprised that Bayley 
compares Zhivago with Pierre and that 
he can think of him as a man “ who can 
show how the Bolsheviks can be made 
whole again.” Zhivago, who in his repel- 
lent weakness took a mistress on the eve 
of his wife’s confinement! Dr Sampson 
telescopes events. He can easily make 
such a mistake since he sees works of art 
chiefly as vehicles for the expression of 
moral attitudes. He does not seem to 
notice that Pasternak makes the reader 
aware of Zhivago’s anguish about his 
wife and thereby provokes our pity and 
sympathy for her. This takes one back 
to Dr Sampson’s equally simple view of 
that other story of adultery, Anna Karen- 
ina. “‘ Her tragedy derives from her over- 
whelming sense of guilt over the wrong 
she has done her child.” Devoted as 
Anna was to her son this is not as she 
sees it, shortly before throwing herself 
in front of the train. “I exchanged him 
for another love and did not complain 
so long as the other love satisfied me.” 


This is, of course, only part of the truth; 
there is not a single truth, there is not a 
single explanation. The book is prefaced, 
as Ronald Sampson reminds us, by the 


motto “Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord, I will repay.” Anna transgressed 
against the law of God and punishment is 
His. 

Ronald Sampson completely omits to 
mention that Tolstoy the thinker saw 
truth in religious terms. 

Alla Weaver, 

9 Harley Place, Bristol 8. 


Mindolo library 


On the campus of the Mindolo Ecumeni- 
cal Foundation is a very fine library 
built with funds provided by the people 
of Sweden to commemorate Dag Ham- 
marskjold, secretary-general of the 
United Nations Organisation, who was 
tragically killed in a plane accident not 
far from Mindolo. The library is used 
by residents on the campus, students 
taking the various courses, visiting 
seminars etc, and a number of senior 
scholars in local schools, plus a growing 
number of residents on the Copperbelt. 
It is thus of wide service but obviously 
always in need of funds because readers 
can afford only a nominal membership 
fee. Incidentally it is also a good centre 
for training African librarians under the 
direction of an able young German 
librarian. 

I have decided that any books sent to 
me for review will be handed over to 
this library instead of filling my own 
shelves. If more books arrive than I am 
able to tackle myself I shall ask the 
co-operation of other members of this 
large staff which includes men and wo- 
men of many interests, and skills. 

Rev Arthur W. Blaxall, 

P.O. Box 1192, 


Peace in action 


Just before Christmas, I and two friends 
wrote to you about the work we were 
doing, or trying to do, as a group, and 
we called ourselves ‘“ Peace In Action 
(Tower Hamlets).” A group of people 
made small donations to our funds and 
until now we haven’t got round to thank- 
ing this handful of people who helped 
us. May we do so now sincerely and 
gratefully. The response was small but 
very welcome. 


Over the past twelve months we have 
been able to help a number of people in 
various ways, but there is a limit to what 
can be done as individuals, without 
funds, and out of our own pockets. 


Yet there is a lot of work that needs 
doing. For example, young people sen- 
tenced to remand centres and deten- 
tion centres, are thrown out on to the 
streets at the end of their sentence, with 
nowhere to go, no money, no chance of a 
job and no chance of rehabilitation. 
What is needed is a hostel, run on liber- 
tarian lines and financed by voluntary 
donations, where these young people 
could go. Again, young people come to 
London from the provinces in large num- 
bers, with no jobs, usually no money 
and no “digs.” Here, also, is the need 
for libertarians and peace workers to 
act. There is a great deal of voluntary 
social work that peace workers should 
be taking on, provided, of course that 
they do not make it a substitute for 
peace action. Too many people take to 
social work and give up working for 
peace. Important as social work is, cam- 
paigning against the war in Vietnam is 
more important. 

Douglas Kepper, 


375 Cambridge Heath Road, 
London E2. 


THEODORE ROSZAK | 
Notes from the Great Society 


So now we have the revelation (by 
Ramparts magazine in its March issue) 
of complicity between the CIA and 
America’s largest student organisation, 
the National Students Association (to the 
tune of a $200,000 subsidy per year). 
And then we have James Wechsler of 
the New York Post breaking the story of 
a similar relationship between the CIA 
and the various international operations 
of the country’s largest labour union, 
the AFL-CIO. And just a few weeks ago 
we had the news that the campus chapter 
of the Reserve Officer Training Corps at 
the University of Washington has been 
compiling secret files on student radicals 
at the school. Finally, we have this long, 
dismal list of research and_philanthro- 
pic organisations - the American Society 
for African Culture, the American 
Friends of the Middle East, the Pan- 
American Foundation - which have been 
receiving their funds from various foun- 
dations which, in turn, are CIA fronts. 
All right: sneer if you like at all this 
amateur espionage. Go ahead and tell 
us the American way of life is being 
corrupted, debased, vitiated. But, let’s 
face it: it’s bound to cost something to 
have a national character. Americans 
couldn’t go on being cowboys forever. 
And we can’t all be astronauts, you 
know: there isn’t a nose-cone big 
enough. But spying! History’s first spy 
society! Now that’s a feasible proposi- 
tion. And why not admit that you British 
are more than just a bit envious? After 
all, who invented Ian Fleming in the 
first place? 

Imagine for a moment what life will be 
like over here when we are all spies. 
It will be rather like an Ionesco play, 
will it not? Spies spying on spies who 
are spying on spies ... Is there that 
much spying to be done, you ask. Of 
course there is. What is it, after all, 
that all spies are ultimately after these 
days? Obviously: it is to find out who 
the other spies are. That seems to be 
the story line of most of the espionage 
thrillers I see these days anyway. Es- 
plonage agencies spend most of their 
time infiltrating one another. The ques- 
tion is: do they know that we know 
that they know that we know that Hotch- 
kiss is only pretending to pretend 


he doesn’t really know that we don’t 
really know he isn’t a double agent? It 
is all very incestuous. Yet strangely 
gratifying. And neatly self-perpetuating. 
Clearly if the CIA keeps it up, the whole 
of American life will eventually be, in 
one way or another, funded by govern- 
ment espionage agencies. Students and 
scholars will simply apply to the CIA for 
their research grants - instead of com- 
peting for Fulbright or Guggenheim 
fellowships, which is much chancier. 
Labour unions, business and church 
groups, professional organisations, pri- 
vate clubs might all apply for espionage 
subsidies. 


And then instead of putting the unem- 
ployed on the dole (which is, of course, 
invariably demoralising) the government 
might simply sign them all on as secret 
agents. I insist: it is a practical pro- 
posal. Most politicians loathe financing 
welfare programmes; but they love 
financing espionage. Neither the FBI 
nor the CIA has ever experienced a bud- 
get cut. That would be unpatriotic. 

Half the population spying on the other 
half, and the other half spying right 
back. Think of it! Simply keeping track 
of all the secrets could become a major 
public enterprise. Rumour has it that the 
FBI is already conscientiously keeping 
files on over 20 million Americans. But 
imagine what it will be like when we 
really get into the swing of things: all 
the sorting and filing and cross cata- 
loguing. . . . And then there is the 
matter of checking on the spies. And 
checking on the people who are checking 
on the spies. I understand every spy has 
to be supervised on the job by at least 
two and a half senior spies - on the 
average. Why, simply to get security 
clearance in the first place one has to 
be checked out by nearly a dozen agents 
- who, in order to get their clearance, 
had in turn... We may not have enough 
population to go around. 

What was it Lenin said about the highest 
stage of capitalism? In any case, he 
was dead wrong. The highest stage of 
capitalism, we now see, is socialisation - 
by way of creeping espionage. Every 
citizen a James Bond. The auto industry 
will boom: everyone gets an Aston-Mar- 
tin. The electronics industry will boom: 


everyone will be bugging everyone. Even 
the bugs will have to be bugged. Every- 
one will have a secret number and an 
assumed identity. We will all wear 
trench coats. 

What would Freud say about all this? 
It is rampant voyeurism. What would 
Jung say? It is the quest for the arche- 
typal grail. What would Sartre say? It 
jis the last word in nothingness: two 
cameras taking pictures of each other; 
two eyes sharing a common keyhole: 
“What do you see?” “Another eye.” 
It is a whole new principle of being: I 
exist because I am spied upon. Most 
importantly: what would Marshall Mec. 
Luhan say? Ah yes: it is the ultimate 
probe; the probe to end all probes: 
everyone will be a probe probing a 
probe. McLuhan will be happy. And God 
knows, we owe the poor man that much. 
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DISARMAMENT AND 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Many people in the peace movement, 
dissatisfied with the solutions proposed 
by radical political groups, expect the 
social sciences to produce a new, irrefut- 
able analysis of the world’s problems, 
and a programme for action which will 
save mankind from the extinction to- 
wards which we feel - but cannot prove 
- we are heading. However, it is not 
easy for us to stand the anxiety which 
living in the age of the nuclear arms 
race can provoke, and the social sciences 
have not yet given birth to anything 
recognisable which will satisfy the im- 
patience for scientific “ certainty ” which 
our anxiety causes. 


Now, the acid test of scientific know- 
ledge is its ability to predict. We tend 
to expect a very high degree of predict- 
ability from physical science; indeed, 
our whole way of life in this country 
is built on a profound faith in the pre- 
dictability of products which are de- 
signed by experts in scientific subjects 
of which most of us know next to noth- 
ing. In fact, when a science only succeeds 
in predicting accurately for part of the 
time - e.g. weather forecasting - we 
tend to deny it the prestige of a “real 
science,” even if its methods (observa- 
tion, experiment, statistical analysis) are 
exactly the same as those of physics or 
chemistry. 

The trouble with the social sciences is 
that their ability to predict events on a 
grand scale is even less than that of 
meteorology. Demography and economics 
have -had most success in the sort of 
areas which traditionally interest the 
peace movement, and they probably 
provide the most obvious basis for a 
new analysis. But disillusion with both 
Marxist and capitalist philosophies make 
many of us suspicious of yet another 
theory which might make use of highly 
simplified concepts of human beings 
(e.g. “the bourgeoisie,” ‘“ economic 
man”); concepts which have frequently 
failed to predict and - unlike faulty 
weather forecasting - have also been 
used as an excuse for brutality and ex- 
ploitation. So we tend to turn to disci- 


plines more concerned with the full 
complexity of human behaviour - es- 
pecially psychology. 

Philip Seed is a psychologist, and he 
begins his essay, The Psychological 
Problem of Disarmament (Housmans, 
5s), by recognising the central problem 
facing any psychologist attempting to 
construct a theory of international rela- 
tions: we don’t know nearly enough. 
However, Seed goes further; he uses the 
inadequacy of psychological fact as an 
excuse to reject such psychological fact 
as has been established. “At present,” 
writes Seed, “ many studies appear frag- 
mented and only to scratch the surface 
of vast problems, taking us farther away 
from rather than closer to urgent politi- 
cal problems.” How scratching the sur- 
face of something takes you farther away 
from the centre of it beats me, but 
worse is to follow. 


Cross-disciplines 


For example, Seed quotes, with apparent 
approval, Kenneth Waltz’s “ pathetic 
picture” of the psychologists who “ mo- 
mentarily take their eyes off the white 
mouse laboriously finding his way 
through an artificial maze only to plunge 
into a maze that... is quite as baffling 
to the psychologist as the mouse’s is to 
him.” Even if it were true - which it 
isn’t - that all experimental psycholo- 
gists worked with animal subjects, it 
still does not follow that their findings 
cannot serve as a starting point for a 
study relevant to the central problems 
of human society. This unwillingness to 
consider the basic data of his subject is 
reflected in almost everything Seed 
presents in his essay; he consistently 
prefers to take his evidence from politi- 
cal commentators and political scientists 
and to try to wed it to a speculative 
psychological theory which owes a great 
deal to the ideas of Erich Fromm. 

This cross-disciplinary approach is full 
of traps. Perhaps the biggest trap of 
all is the assumption that because two 
disciplines are concerned with the same 
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subject matter, their contributions to 
that subject can simply be added to- 
gether in order to increase our under- 
standing of it. This, in effect, is what 
Philip Seed has done and the result is an 
argument of very dubious value. He 
starts with the proposition, “The nations 
of the world are insane.” “In other 
words,” writes Seed, “the ‘behaviour’ 
of states towards each other resembles 
the symptoms of insanity, which a psy- 
chiatrist can recognise in an individual. 
Of course (Seed warns), states are not 
individuals and the idea of state ‘ beha- 
viour’ in the international field needs 
careful definition.” 

He goes on to make his definitions. 
“The state,” Seed claims (on evidence 
derived from Anthony Sampson’s An- 
atomy of Britain) “is a complex of 
institutions ... which assume the role of 
government within a particular terri- 
tory.” I still find that a bit vague (what 
is “ an institution’? How can you decide 
when it has “assumed the role of gov- 
ernment ’”’?) but its general implication 
is clear enough - no one individual can 
be identified with the “state”? and what 
is sometimes called “state behaviour ” 
is the result of a struggle between a 
number of institutions which do not 
necessarily have the same aim. The 
“state” represents all these institutions 
at once - in other words it has several 
policies - and the policy which appears 
to direct “state behaviour” at any one 
time is not an attempt to plan rationally 
for the future, but is a reaction to 
present events. This is especially true, 
says Seed, in international affairs. There 
is a great deal in Seed’s definition, es- 
pecially when he uses it to lambast the 
tendency we all have to draw analogies 
between individual behaviour and state 
behaviour. Thus we see a “state” as a 
“bandit,” “policeman,” ete. Such an- 
alogies, Seed states very firmly, “are 
absurd.” 

However, there are analogies and analo- 
gies. For when Seed gets back to his 
criginal proposition - “The nations of 
the world are insane” - he does not use 
the insights gained from his foray into 
political theory to reject the implied 
analogy between “state behaviour” and 
the behaviour of mentally ill individuals. 
On the contrary, he suggests that the 
analogy between the unpredictability of 
psychotics and the unpredictability of 
“state behaviour” is more than a very 
superficial similarity. Seed concludes: 
“all states .. . tend to be psychopathic, 
blind to their shortcomings; and para- 
noiac.” In other words, Seed himself uses 
the sort of analogy which he previously 
appeared to condemn - for him, “the 
state’ is criminally insane. 


Absurd 


How has Seed managed to commit him- 
self to such an inconsistency? At first 
I thought he had made a howler of out- 
size proportions, but on rereading his 
essay it seemed to me that what Seed 
appears to be suggesting is that such 
analogies are only “ absurd” when they 
arise from the psychological processes 
of “personalisation” (discussed below), 
while when they are advanced in the 
cause of “objective” science they can 
be valid. But if one accepts Seed’s defini- 
tion of the “ state,” then it is the analogy 
between “state behaviour” and indi- 
vidual behaviour which is “ absurd,” not 
whether or not we invest our analogies 
with emotional significance. 

In my opinion, Seed lands himself in 
this ambiguous position because he for- 
gets too often that psychology, unlike 
political theory or sociology, is the study 
of individual behaviour. Where he re- 
members this he makes some simple but 
effective points about how individuals 
cope with their limited understanding 
of themselves. He explains how “ per- 
sonalisation ” of the state can come about 
through identification (the individual 
identifies with an object because it ap- 
pears to possess a quality which the 
individual himself lacks, e.g. the courage 
of a lion); or through projection (the 
individual attributes qualities to an ob- 
ject which the individual cannot face 
up to in himself, e.g. the invader is 
seen as the ravisher of the mother 
country). 
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When there was peace, 
he was for peace 
When there was war 
he went 


W. H. AUDEN 


Seed suggests that personalisation 
generalises to other objects associated 
with “the state,” notably weapons; thus 
our bomb is virtuous while their bomb 
is the embodiment of evil. Dissociation 
is a process which, for example, per- 
mits the soldier to draw a distinction 
between “murder” and “killing.” The 
essential part of this process is repres- 
sion of guilt feelings with result in 
a denial of personal responsibility for 
actions which one has committed or 
condoned. All these psychological con- 
cepts which derive from Freudian 
theory not only fit in with clinical ob- 
servations; they are also consistent with 
many experimental results which have 
accumulated since Adorno et al’s massive 
study of The Authoritarian Personality 
conducted in California just after the 
last war. Most of this evidence points 
to the conclusion that these psycholo- 
gical processes are in some degree 
present in all of us; they are not simply 
the result of environmental factors. 

I think that this body of evidence is 
more than a mere scratch at the surface; 
it could provide a basis for an under- 
standing of many of the psychological 
barriers to disarmament. There is plenty 
of other psychological evidence on atti- 
tude formation and change, on aggressive 
behaviour, on perceptual processes, on 
social roles, on imitation and the in- 
fluence of models, etc, all of which 
could be used to help analyse the psy- 
chological roots of the profoundly con- 
servative views on disarmament which 
are held by the majority of people at 
all levels of society. But disappointingly, 
Philip Seed has not used this evidence. 
To concede a point: it is probably true 
that the new synthesis which some of 
us hope that the social sciences will 
eventually provide will not be achieved 
without psychologists coming to terms 
with the concepts of political theorists, 
sociologists, etc. But as a psychologist 
myself, I believe that before we do this, 
we should marshall all the evidence 
about individual psychological processes 
and press its claims unswervingly, other- 
wise individual human beings will be- 
come the victims and not the benefi- 
ciaries of another social theory. 

Alec Bagley is doing psychological re- 
search at the University of Aberdeen. 
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Overseas 


At present there are about 2,500 students 
in Britain from the developing countries 
whose fees are paid entirely by the 
Ministry of Overseas Development, and 
the recent increase in these fees - rough- 
ly averaging £50 per head per annum - 
will be paid for in addition by the 
Ministry. This recent increase will not 
therefore affect such students. However 
it is estimated that there are a further 
6,000 students from the under-developed 
countries whose fees are paid for by 
their own governments, or who are re- 
ceiving grants towards the total cost 
of their tuition fees by their own govern- 
ments, who are likely to be seriously 
affected. The countries of origin, many 
of them desperately short of sterling 
currency, will be expected to spend up- 
wards of a quarter of a million pounds 
extra each year towards the cost of 
educating their students in Britain in the 
skills so sorely needed in the future 
development of their countries. 


The Minister for Education and Science 
has announced his intention to set up 
a scheme for the relief of hardship aris- 
ing out of such increases; but it seems 
hypocritical, to say the least, that such 
a fund should be operated to alleviate 
the hardship arising directly out of 
policies initiated by the Ministry itself; 
and how this scheme will operate re- 
garding students sponsored or subsidised 
by their own governments has yet to 
be seen. There is a very real danger 
that the precarious economies of the 
under-developed countries will necessi- 
tate the pruning of the number of 
students coming to this country, and this 
must surely be greeted as a gloomy pros- 
pect by the Ministry of Overseas Devel- 
opment. 

The Minister of Overseas Development, 
Mr Arthur Bottomley, seems to have 
fought tenaciously to have wrung the 
few concessions mentioned above from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Minister of Education and Science; 
but if even the present modified policies 
are carried through, the work of his 
ministry will be seriously retarded. 
Some development economists, however, 
point out that the value of educating 
overseas students does not in practice 
work out very satisfactorily for the 
countries of origin. They say that the 
number of trained or graduate students 
who return home is minimal, and more 
often than not once a student has quali- 
fied he is inclined to sell his skills to 
the highest bidder, which is normally 
one of the industrialised countries of 
Western Europe or America. They esti- 
mate that the benefit of such training 
schemes to the under-developed coun- 
tries is as low as 2%, although on what 
basis this figure is arrived at it is hard 
to say. They therefore see little value 
in the present system of educating 
students outside their own countries, 
and so are unconcerned by the actions 
of the Ministry of Education regarding 
overseas students. 

This is a curious Powellite argument; 
and it should not go unchallenged. It is 
of course true that many people, once 
trained, do not return home, but stay 
on in Britain, many in post-graduate re- 
search work at universities, and others 
in industry which offers much more 
financial rewards than they could expect 


students 


number is nobody knows. But whatever 
the proportion is of the students who, 
once trained, do return home, this num- 
ber would obviously diminish if the total 
number trained were cut. Also the 
absence: of sufficient educational estab- 
lishments in many under-developed 
countries makes training overseas neces- 
sary as well as desirable, and it is a 
harsh judgment to suggest that a low 
return in the form of human skills in- 
validates the need for it. 

A further point, which has been men- 
tioned in connection with a previous 
article in Peace News, is that our present 
immigration policies encourage the 
retention of skilled immigrants at the 
expense of lesser or unskilled workers, 
and where I pointed out before the 
conflict in policy between two govern- 
ment departments, the Home Office and 
the ODM, we now have the Ministry of 
Education pulling yet a third way. The 
simple fact remains that the education 
of students from under-developed coun- 
tries is a vital need in the war on 
poverty; wherever they are educated 
they must be given all the help and 
encouragement possible. It is not real- 
istic to suppose that if this education 


were to be cut in one area, it would 
grow correspondingly in another - quite 
the reverse. Unless the advance in over- 
seas aid is made and continued on all 
fronts, what little momentum this work 
has gained in this country since the 
formation of the Ministry for Overseas 
Development will be lost. Therefore to 
argue in favour of a reduction in the 
number of overseas students as actually 
helping the under-developed countries 
is disingenuous. 

On October 19 last year, the Prime 
Minister, speaking at the UNESCO 20th 
anniversary banquet, said, ‘‘We have 
done our best not to reduce our aid to 
developing countries and we have ex- 
panded wherever possible the assistance 
which our schools, our universities and 
colleges of further education can give 
to students from those countries.” Mr 
Wilson should be reminded, preferably 
by the ODM, that this statement will 
only be read in the light of constant 
ministerial changes at the ODM, the 
demotion of its minister from cabinet 
rank, the cutting of £20 million from 
the aid programme for the coming year, 
and the recent increase in fees for over- 
seas students. 


OBITUARY 
Bernard Fall 


The death of Professor Bernard B. Fall, 
one of the world’s greatest experts on 
the Vietnam war, is a tragic loss for all 
who hoped for peace in Vietnam. His 
sustained criticism of American and 
South Vietnamese policy, and his elo- 
quent pleas for a negotiated solution, 
won him a remarkable measure of re- 
spect even from those who disagree with 


him. 

Fall was killed on Tuesday, February 21, 
while following the US Marines on an 
operation near Hué in South Vietnam. 
He, and a US marine who was with him, 
were killed by a Viet Cong land mine. 
He was in Vietnam for 1967 on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, writing a book about 
the Viet Cong. He was 40. 

Fall knew he was taking risks in Viet- 
nam. It was his great virtue that he was 
always concerned to subject official dog- 
mas to the test of his own observation. 
A Frenchman, though living in America, 
he first went to Vietnam in 1953 and 
soon realised that French claims about 
the amount of territory they in fact 
administered at that time were, to put it 
mildly, exaggerated. In pursuing his 
researches at that time he went into 
Viet Minh held areas as well as French 
ones. 

Perhaps better than anyone else, Fall 
understood the self-defeating character 
of trying to defeat guerrilla forces by a 
mixture of political repression and mili- 
tary destruction. In article after article, 
and in book after book, he pointed out, 
in considerable detail, how the policies 
being pursued by the South Vietnamese 
and Americans were only driving people 
into the arms of the Viet Cong, and 
exacerbating the conflict. 

Fall’s opposition to the war was far 


in their own countries; but what this more telling and profound than that of 


the supporters of the Viet Cong like the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign or the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. Fall 
made no attempt to conceal the horrors 
and atrocities committed by the Viet- 
namese Communists, whether in the 
North Vietnamese land reform of 1953- 
56, or in the assassinations by the Viet 
Cong of South Vietnamese village chiefs 
from 1957 onwards. Indeed, at a time 
when the South Vietnamese regime of 
Ngo Dinh Diem was trying to make out 
that all was well in South Vietnam, Fall 
was one of the first to point out the 
existence and scope of these assassina- 
tions. 

Readers of Peace News will recall! the 
article by Bernard Fall, “The Adversary 
in Vietnam,” which was published in the 
issue of July 3, 1964. Fall pointed out 
that the Viet Cong were receiving arms 
and personnel from North Vietnam; and 
that there was considerable evidence that 
the Viet Cong was essentially a Com- 
munist organisation, and not simply a 
nationalist one as its programme would 
indicate, But he kept these facts in per- 
spective. If it was Communist, that did 
not necessarily mean it was merely an 
instrument of North Vietnam, still less 
of China. Nor did it mean that military 
methods were the most effective means 
of combating it. Bombing North Viet- 
nam, he warned, “would not (contrary 
to what some great oversimplifiers be- 
lieve) bring to an end the insurgency in 
South Vietnam.” This is but one of his 
a predictions which are being proved 
right. 


In his article, Fall said that there were 
signs of a stalemate on the ground, and 
that “the sole logical exit from such a 
situation is sooner or later a confronta- 
tion at the conference table.” He be- 
lieved that some kind of neutralist solu- 
tion might be acceptable to both sides. 
Fall’s outlook was sometimes considered 
“unconstructive,” especially by Ameri- 
can officials, and he can perhaps be 
legitimately criticised for not describing 
in sufficient detail what form a settle- 
ment might take. But Fall recognised 
that there were no simple solutions. To 
develop some kind of political stability 
in South Vietnam, to strengthen non- 
Communist nationalist elements, to re- 
cognise that the Viet Cong must play 
a part in a settlement, are not things 
which can be achieved by one stroke of a 
pen. As Fall wrote last year: “It is 
more important than ever not to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of the easy way 
out, no matter how difficult the trail of 
the truth and how heavy the burden of 
the record.” 
Fall’s books on Vietnam included The 
Two Viet-Nams (1963), Vietnam Witness 
1953-1966 (1966), and a study of the 
battle of Dien Bien Phu being published 
later this year. His writings stand out 
because of their wealth of information 
and fearless independence of judgment. 
There is no-one to replace him. 

ADAM ROBERTS 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
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To judge from the press reports early 
this week, you would think that Amnesty 
International was in the grip of a nasty 
struggle for power. In fact, the present 
embarrassing situation is the result of 
a one-man initiative by Peter Benenson, 
Amnesty’s founder and ex-president. 
Mr Benenson has recently come to sus- 
pect that Amnesty has been the object 
of British and American government 
pressure, including “ security ” attention. 
Much concerned, he has publicly accused 
the government of phone-tapping, censor- 
ship and other improper deeds; but he 
also appears to feel that there is an 
enemy within. for he has demanded the 
resignation of Mr Sean MacBride, who 
is both the chairman of Amnesty’s inter- 
national executive and the secretary- 
general of the International Commission 
of Jurists. On the grounds that the ICJ 
is said to have been tainted with CIA 
money, Mr Benenson has suggested that 
Mr MacBride is not to be trusted to 
resist improper government pressures. 
This is embarrassing for Amnesty, be- 
cause although Peter Benenson resigned 
as president in December, he now claims 
to have withdrawn his resignation. The 
people at Amnesty say that he is simply 
a private individual, who cannot speak 
on their behalf; but the press is tending 
to treat his statements as if he is still 
president. Thus the Guardian’s editorial 
on Tuesday, referring to Mr Benenson’s 
allegations of phone-tapping and the 
like, treated them as if they were 
charges made officially by Amnesty it- 
self. Amnesty has now formally dis- 
sociated itself from the allegations. 
Sean MacBride has deplored Peter 
Benenson’s initiative in publicising his 
charges, since they are currently being 
investigated by an agreed third party, 
and they are due to be discussed by 
the international executive when it meets 
in Copenhagen on March 11 - 12. It would 
indeed be a tragedy if this premature 
publicity undermined the good work 
that Amnesty International does on be- 
half of prisoners of conscience through- 
outh the world. 


* Ld ® 


I managed to see The Threatening Sky, 
Joris Ivens’ film of North Vietnam, over 
the weekend. (It’s running at the Paris- 
Pullman, Drayton Gardens together 
with Alexander Kluge’s excellent Yester- 
day Girl.) The film is most valuable for 
its warm, humane camerawork depicting 
the intensity and ingenuity which the 
constant presence of war, and threat of 
bombardment demands in the day-to-day 
life of the North Vietnamese. I was very 
affected by the shots of these elegant, 
engaging and obviously fundamentally 
cheerful people going unconcernedly 
about the bizarre occupations necessi- 
tated by the bombing; shovelling water 
across the paddies to keep them Irrigated, 
riding camouflaged bicycles, and prac- 
tising the use of anti-aircraft artitlery 
with a pride and innocence born of a 
simple desire to lead their lives free 
from a war that must seem after 25 years 
as much part of the natural hostility of 
the elements as drought or pestilence. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic about 
the commentary, which for the most part 
bears only a very tendentious connection 
with what’s happening on the screen. It 
dwells rather heavily on the illegality, 
immorality and sheer barhbarity of the 
American conduct, and commits the sin 
of sounding extremely biased, which is 
particularly unforgivable when dealing 
with near-incontrovertible historical 
Strongly recommended to any 
peace group possessing a silent-film pro- 
jector. 

* ry * 

In all the fuss over George Raft’s banish- 
ment from these shores. one fact. parti- 
cularly significant in view of his re- 
marks about “being treated like a com- 
munist or a spy,” and “back to Me- 
Carthyism,” has been either overlooked 
or suppressed. Mr Raft’s Colony Club is 
situated in the basement of none other 
than the Ministry of Defence, You can 
put what interpretation you like on that. 
Be eS ee ae ea ahs ee 
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American Policy vis-a-vis Vietnam: a 

Memorandum of Law Prepared by the 

Lawyers Committee on American Policy 

Towards Vietnam (available from 38 
Park Row, New York, NY 10038, single 
ae 25c, five copies $1, 100 copies 
11). 


The Legality of the United States’ Posi- 

tion in Vietnam, by Eberhard Deutsch, 
Chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee on Peace and Law 
Through United Nations (available in 
Great Britain from the US Informa- 
tion Service, American Embassy, 24 
Grosvenor Square, London W1). 

An interesting debate is currently devel- 


; oping in America on the legality or 


otherwise of US intervention in Viet- 
nam. The opposition to the war is re- 
Presented by the Lawyers Committee 
on American Policy Towards Vietnam; 
the protagonists are the State Depart- 
ment and the American Bar Association. 
Battle was joined with the production 
of a well argued memorandum by the 
Lawyers’ Committee (September 1965) 
which indicated that US intervention in 
South Vietnam and bombardment of the 
North both clearly contravene the UN 
Charter, which states explicitly that “ All 
members shal] refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or 
use of force” (Article 2, Clause 4), and 
that “ The Security Council shall deter- 
mine the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression, and shall make recommenda- 
tions or shall decide what measures shall 
be taken . .. to maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” (Arti- 
cle 39.) 
the UN Charter, however, contains two 
exceptions to this general principle, and 
these are embodied in Articles 51 and 
53. Since the crux of all arguments on 
the legality or otherwise of US actions 
in Vietnam turns on whether or not 
such actions fall within the scope of 
these recognised exceptions, it is neces- 
sary to quote the salient portions of 
the Articles in question at some length: 
“Article 51. Nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defence 
if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until 
the Security Council has taken meas- 
ures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security.” 
“Article 53 (1). The Security Council 
shall, where appropriate, utilise .. . 
regional arrangements or agencies for 
enforcement action under its authority. 
But no enforcement action shall be 
taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the 
uae aigy of the Security Coun- 
cil.” 
In applying these provisions to the 
situation in Vietnam, two other docu- 
ments must be considered: ‘the Geneva 
Agreement (July 1954), and the South 
East Asia Collective Defence (SEATO) 
Treaty (September 1954). While neither 
can be applied in defiance of the 
Charter’s provisions, both sides in the 
debate rely on them as a key to inter- 


preting - and indeed, creating the 
situation vis-d-vis international law in 
Vietnam. 


The Geneva Agreement (which under- 
pins the case adduced by the Lawyers 
Committee) terminated the war of liber- 
ation against the French. A military 
demarcation line was drawn along the 
17th Parallel, dividing the north and 
south of the country as a temporary 
measure (Article 6), to allow for the 
smooth withdrawal of French forces. 
This was to be followed, in July 1956, 
by the reunification of the country after 
free elections (Article 7). It was further 
stipulated that there should be no in- 
crease in the number of foreign troops 
in either zone. ae: 

The SEATO treaty (which is used to 
bolster up arguments in support of US 
policy in Vietnam) purports to be a 
regional collective security organisation, 
as provided for under Chapter VII of the 
UN Charter. Article 4 (1) of the SEATO 
treaty gives individual members the 
right to intervene in the event of “ag- 
gression by means of armed attack” 
against another member or protocol ter- 
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The illegality of America’s 
war in Vietnam 


ritory (South Vietnam) without consult- 
ing the other members. In the event of 
any other form of aggression, no mem- 
ber of SEATO can intervene without a 
vote being taken: and if any member 
votes against intervention, no action can 
be taken (Article 4 [2}). A point to be 
remembered is that the SEATO treaty 
specifically subordinates itself to the 
provisions of the UN Charter, and the 
Charter itself contains an Article to 
the effect that it shall take precedence 
over the terms of all regional pacts 
(Article 103). 

It is incumbent upon anybody seeking 
to justify armed intervention to establish 
that such action is covered by one of the 
two Articles of the UN Charter quoted 
earlier; and this the Chairman of the 
American Bar Association on Peace and 
Law Through United Nations, Mr Eber- 
hard Deutsch, seeks to do in the case of 
Vietnam. For his argument to succeed, 
however, the Lawyers Committee points 
out that the following three facts must 
be established: (1) that South Vietnam 
is a state (indeed, Article 51 specifies 
“an armed attack against a Member of 
the United Nations,” which South Viet- 
nam is not); (2) that South Vietnam is 
the victim of an armed attack from 
North Vietnam; and (3) that the US 
is engaging in the “collective self-de- 
fence” of South Vietnam. 


Flaws 


The UN devised the “ exception clauses ” 
to provide for extra-ordinary cases of 
emergency to which the general rules 
need not apply. Armed intervention is 
allowed for only in such cases, and they 
must be clearly identifiable. It is not, 
therefore, a question of Mr Deutsch 
having to establish one or other of the 
above points: they must all stand, or 
the case for the US government falls. 
1. In providing for the division of Viet- 
nam in 1954 the Geneva Agreement, 
which the US Secretary of State pledged 
his government to honour, stated clearly 
that “the military demarcation line is 
provisional, and shall not in any way be 
interpreted as constituting a political or 
territorial boundary.” Unless this unam- 
biguous formulation can be demolished, 
Mr Deutsch’s case does not even begin 
to get off the ground. The onus is on 
him, and so he deploys numerous argu- 
ments in the attempt to surmount this 
first obstacle. 
To begin with, evidence is adduced to 
show that North Vietnam violated the 
Geneva Agreement from its inception, 
and thus, until such time as amends are 
made for this breach, the Agreement can- 
not be used to indict US policy. The only 
neutral source quoted as a basis for 
this claim is a report of North Viet- 
namese infiltration by the International 
Control Commission in 1962, eight years 
after the signing of the Agreement, and 
several years after the US began a 
military build-up in the south. The evi- 
dence on which this part of the case 
really stands is to be found in US State 
Department reports, and must therefore 
be regarded as very weak indeed. 
As if in recognition of the flaws in 
this argument, other strings are hastily 
fitted to Mr Deutsch’s bow. He claims 
that “it was by no means contemplated 
. . that there was to be no ultimate 
partition of Vietnam.” While this flies 
in the face of all contemporary comment 
by the statesmen who negotiated and 
signed the Agreement, it harbours an 
even deeper fallacy. The future of Viet- 
nam was to be decided by a freely 
elected government (Article 7) which 
could, after such elections (theoretically 
at least), have agreed to the surrender 
of half its territory (though no govern- 
ment in history has ever done so). These 
elections, however, were sabotaged by 
Diem, with the full support of the US, 
so that, pending the implementation of 
Article 7, no division of Vietnam can 
be defended in these terms. Indeed, the 
very portion of the 1962 report of the 
International Control Commission which 
is relied on by Mr Deutsch in making 
his earlier point speaks specifically of 
“the Zone in the North” and “the Zone 
in the South.” 


The fina] serious argument raised in the 
attempt to present South Vietnam as a 
state is the claim that it is recognised 
by 60 other nations. This, however, has 
never constituted more than a test of 
sovereignty under international law, and 
the South Vietnamese government falls 
down heavily under another equally 
valid test: namely, its inability to con- 
trol the territory over which it claims 
to exercise power. The key to this 
question must lie in the provisions of 
the Geneva Agreement; and try as he 
might, Mr Deutsch is unable to shake 
this. 

2. The second precondition for establish- 
ing the US government’s case (namely, 
the proof of an armed attack by North 
Vietnam against South Vietnam) is, of 
course, closely linked with the first, 
since if the Geneva Agreement stands, 
then North and South are one country 
and the struggle is a civil war in which 
no member of the UN can legally inter- 
vene. However, granted that Mr Deutsch 
has limped over his first hurdle, how 
does he propose to tackle this second 
obstacle? 


Hurdles 


He relies here on the provisions of the 
SEATO treaty, and in particular, Article 
4 (1). This sub-clause, as we have seen 
earlier, parallels the provision in Arti- 
cle 51 of the UN Charter which allows 
a state and its allies the right to retaliate 
against “‘aggression by means of armed 
attack” without prior consultation with 
either of the two “ governing bodies.” 
Both documents, however, contain clear 
provisions for consultation in any other 
contingency, and the clear implication 
must be that the words “ armed attack ” 
refer, in both cases, to a sudden and 
powerful onslaught which, without im- 
mediate effective counter action, would 
lead to defeat within a very short space 
of time. 
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Even taken on the “ highest ” authority 
(that is, the reports of the US State 
Department), the infiltration of person- 
nel and equipment from North to South 
Vietnam cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, amount to this “‘ sudden and 


powerful onslaught.” On American 
figures, the northerners form a relatively 
small element in a force which is com- 
posed mainly of local guerrillas who are 
armed with captured US weapons. This 
situation means that Article 51 of the 
UN Charter cannot apply; and even 
within the terms of the SEATO treaty, 
it poses a threat which clearly should 
be dealt with under Article 4 (2), which 
provides for a meeting of the members 
and a vote on whether or not to sanc- 
tion intervention. Mr Deutsch unwit- 
tingly reveals the essential weakness of 
his case when he cites, as signatories 
of the SEATO treaty, the US, Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Pakistan and the Philippines. The 
omission? France, who, in conformity 
with her present foreign policy, would 
undoubtedly veto any such intervention 
if it were ever put to the vote. 

In view of the preceding, the US is 
also in breach of Article 33 (1) of the 
UN Charter, under which members are 
required to seek a peaceful solution to 
any conflict which might endanger 
peace. In the case of Vietnam, no Ameri- 
can peace feelers emerged before the 
assumption of an active combat role in 
February 1965. 

3. Mr Deutsch relies heavily on the 
terms of the SEATO treaty as a necessary 
means to establishing a complicated 
argument which is designed to combine 
those elements in Articles 51 and 53 
which favour his case, and to exclude 
those which militate against him. In so 
doing, he raises another hurdle which 
he is then forced to struggle over. 

The UN Charter admittedly takes cog- 
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Avis Watkins is a teacher in a Staf- 
fordshire primary school, who also 
helps run a playgroup for younger 
children. This description of life 
in her school follows Keith Pople’s 
critical article on the Plowden re- 
port on primary education (Janu- 
ary 27), in which he spoke of child- 
ren “caged in primary schools.” 
In a letter accompanying this 
article, Mrs, Watkins commented: 
“J know it seems hopeless when 
you realise how many thousands of 
kids don’t get anything like this; 
but where do you begin?” Here 
she describes a school where she 


thinks the children are not caged. 

Let me attempt to describe, as a 
“primary school teacher,” the environ- 
ment in which I work and some of the 
things which have happened in it lately. 
Since my training in 1955 I have tried 
to make every teaching situation some- 
thing like this one, not always with 
success when some or every other staff 
member was against it and there was 
none of this kind of equipment. 

Before you come into the room you 
pass an old sand tray full of flowering 
crocuses, a large bath containing bubbly 
water and various containers, tubes, 
funnels, toy fish and boats, on the 
window ledge cactuses and _ trailing 
plants, outside the window a flowering 
cherry. Just outside the door is a child’s 
height workbench with adult tools; be- 
yond the bench are painting easels and 
a moveable paint trolley. The outer wall 
often has a long frieze paper for a 
communal painting. 

Inside the door is a long table with 
glue, scissors and paint palettes; under- 
neath is a clothes basket full of materials 
and boxes of cartons, cotton reels, string 
- things mothers used to throw away. 
Out of these, and the wood which the 
children paint and varnish, amazingly 
varied models are made. 

I have a piano decorated, an old clothes 
horse, and a huge box with wooden 
toys and planks. Much dramatic play 
takes place here; a week or two ago we 
were in the prehistoric world, with 
dinosaurs. The impetus was a TV pro- 
duction of Conan Doyie’s The Lost 
World, which I thought terrifying and 
very badly acted; the children were 
better as both dinosaurs and humans. 
From this developed a great deal of talk 
about prehistoric man and animals. 

The other side of the piano is a round 
table for clay modelling; all along the 
lefthand wall are shelves and cupboards 
to the ceiling, and there is an alcove 
for display. The painting ability is as- 
tonishing. Last term an art student said: 
“They've just spent two years trying 
to get us to use colour like that.” I am 
a painter and have been doing abstract 
work for nine years, but I do not direct 
the children in what they should paint. 
I just react, as I normally would, to 
something I like - which is almost every- 
thing they produce. It is this freshness, 
oddness, individuality, which a child 
naturally has and which has so often 
been crushed during “education.” It 
contributes a great deal to my own work, 
working with them. 

With reasonable numbers last term, 
every child started to read or was al- 
ready reading quite fluently, although 
the oldest was only six at Christmas 
and several have speech or hearing de- 
fects; one girl has lost the sight in one 
eye. There is a tremendous eagerness 
to read, as the school is filled with 
exciting and colourful books; the child- 
ren hear at least three stories a day. 
The introduction to individual reading 
is by word games on coloured cards, 
and when the children recognise about 
twenty of these, they romp away on to 
the first reading book and so on. They 
love to listen to poetry - for 45 minutes 


l renounce war and I will never 5 

support or sanctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


AVIS WATKINS 


Uncaging the class 


if I will go on; I see no reason why they 
could not go straight into some parts 
of Shakespeare and the real poets, rather 
than so-called “ children’s” rhymes. 

The wall by the door is yellow, and 
has a Braque in muted browns and 
greys. Round the corner are our own 
four sinks, child’s level; after years in 
slum conditions, this is real luxury. 
There is a large Wendy house with furn- 
iture and dressing-up clothes; there are 
others in the corridors, which open out 
to large spaces and are used as much as 
the classroom. There are no bells or 
set timetables; two classes at a time 
can go climbing on infinitely variable 
climbing equipment in the hall every 
morning. They can go or stay in the 
classroom, aS one teacher goes and one 
stays. There is no ‘milk time”; the 
children can have their milk when they 
like. Of course, the lunchtimes have 
to be regular, as we have a separate 
staff for lunch who work set times. 

On my table I have magnets and things 
to pick up, a magnifying glass with a 
seahorse, starfish and other objects to 
look at; so there is no “ keep off teacher’s 
table.” Anyway, I see no point in hav- 
ing a table, as the only thing I do on 
it is keep the register, which I hate; 
it makes me feel official. The secretary 
says that in the seven years she has 


been doing the work on the elaborate 
registers, no-one has been to examine 
them. 

One wall is all window, overlooking 
fields and trees to a low line of hills. 
There are farms over the road, and in 
the first few weeks of school we went 
walking; some of the older children 
climbed the Wrekin, and they made a 
huge wall map showing their journeys. 
A girl in my class has an Italian mother, 
and her grandmother had a eafe in Flor- 
ence until the floods; since then we 
have talked our way round Italy, found 
books, done drawings and maps. The 
children love to hear the sound of an- 
other language. 

Every week children can bring pennies 
to save up for the education of Boniface 
Nyoni. He is twelve years old; his mother 
has died and his father is in Johannes- 
burg. He lives in Malawi and there is 
no money for his education. The children 
know where he lives and what the 
country is like, and they have his photo- 
graph; I think they have some idea 
that they are privileged in comparison, 
even though many of them have tre- 
mendous problems. 

About twice a week we use the hall for 
dancing, using percussion instruments 
and all kinds of music. Some boys are 
sometimes reluctant, probably because 


they've been told that boys don’t act 
or dance, but after two or three weeks 
the most unlikely people ask “ whether 
we are dancing today.” 

Of course, they are acting in their 
imaginative play all the time; sometimes 
it is Batman, and sometimes war, and 
sometimes it goes on a long time. Be- 
cause I am myself and not pretending 
to be an authoritarian figure, I say I 
can’t stand it and why. Maybe it stops, 
maybe it doesn’t. 

There are not the divisions between 
mathematics and art, history and geo- 
graphy, construction work, humanity and 
biology; it is all one as it should be in 
life. I see no reason why this situation 
should not go on without division be- 
tween age groups and “abilities.” We 
are really struggling because of huge 
numbers and not enough staff; it means 
that all the teachers are permanently 
exhausted and more open to infection. 
Another teacher and myself (she has 
three children, J have two) are in our 
seventh year and we earn the “basic 
living wage.” Out of this we have to 
pay for some help with housework and 
transport or we really would be the 
slaves of society. I need the strength of 
three carthorses and I am 8st 5lb. Ob- 
viously, I like it, it is a labour of love, 
it is the only job. 


RONALD SAMPSON 


EDUCATION: 
QUALITY AND EQUALITY 


Mr C. J. Weeks’s letter (Peace News, 
February 10) is very valuable in its 
insistence that the points system, in 
use to assign above-scale allowances 
available to teachers, works in such a 
way as to favour secondary education 
against primary education. This is a 
subject of crucial importance to all those 
struggling to create a society free from 
the curse of war and violence. For it 
reveals at a glance how our society is 
geared to the principle of helping the 
strong at the expense of the weak. Far 
more money per child is spend at the 
secondary level than at the primary, 
while at the top of the educational ladder 
at the universities, the ratio of expen- 
diture per student is enormously higher 
again. 

Why is this? The inference is that the 
value of the individual to society is 
proportionate to his or her ability to 
pass examinations, and that the vast 
majority who are handicapped by their 
relatively adverse home _ backgrounds 
(adverse, that is to say, strictly in rela- 
tion to examination-passing techniques) 
can properly be educated on the cheap. 


Yet nobody could sensibly suggest that 
primary education is less important than 
secondary, or secondary less important 
than higher education. On the contrary, 
each stage in our education presupposes 
the earlier stage on which it is based. 
If there were any question of “ greater 
objective importance,” we need only ask 
ourselves the question: which would be 
the greater human disaster, a community 
deprived of higher education or one in 
which no one could read or write? 

The major sociological significance of the 
weighting of educational subsidies so as 
to discriminate according to the age of 
the pupil is the perpetuation of the 
class basis of society. All children attend 
primary school, predominantly middle 
class children get a secondary grammar 
education, while children of unskilled 
working class parents are virtually 
frozen out of university education alto- 
gether. 

The results at the point of production at 
the end of this highly selective conveyor 
belt are ironic indeed, as was revealed 
by a most instructive debate on ‘the 
brain drain” in the House of Commons 
on February 13. Mr Bernard Braine said 
that in 1964 the loss by emigration from 
Britain was equivalent to nearly a 
quarter of the output of medical schools. 
So great is the concern felt in some 


quarters that proposals are being ad- 
vanced to complement immigration con- 
trols with emigration controls so that 
none will be able to escape in future. 
But it was reserved for Mr Quintin Hogg 
to give the essential conservative view 
of the matter. There were some people, 
he suggested, who saw nothing but the 
overcrowded class rooms, slum schools 
and shortage of teachers. These people 
have, of course, not got matters in proper 
perspective. By any human standards or 
criteria, ours was one of the best edu- 
cated societies in the world. “It is pre- 
cisely the excellence of our education 
that in one way makes us more vulner- 
able to the brain drain.” 

He quoted approvingly the President of 
Careers Inc, New York City, a mission 
which recruits talent in Britain: “ There 
is something different about British edu- 
cation. It produces quality and no quan- 
tity.” Mr Hogg continued: “The Ameri- 
can high school system is not sufficiently 
good to produce high-class graduates on 
a scale required by American industry, 
American universities and the American 
government.” 

Thus we are presented with the spectacle 
(lamentable to Mr Hogg as to us) of the 
richest nation in the world plundering 
the educational systems of the rest of the 
world. For, as Mr Crosland apologetically 
pointed out, the drain from Britain was 
as nothing compared with Asia, which 
loses permanently 90% of the students 
who go to study in the US. 

This debate is quite obviously of the 
highest importance to all peace work- 
ers, since it reveals how the advocates 
of educational privilege in this country 
and elsewhere find themselves hoist with 
their own petard in the presence of even 
greater privilege than they can com- 
mand: in this instance, that fortified 
arsenal of supreme privilege, the Ameri- 
can industrial and military complex. 
This giant octopus is unable to sustain 
itself of its own resources, partly because 
of its insatiable appetite (the greater 
the privilege and plunder, the greater 
the world wide resistance becomes, and 
hence the greater the need of the origin- 
al privilege to buttress itself with ever 
greater power). 

But the US industrial-military complex 
is not self-sufficient, for an additional 
reason. It is handicapped in its recruit- 
ment of the necessary élitist and techno- 
cratic expertise by a basically egalitarian, 
non-aristocratic educational structure be- 


queathed to it in their wisdom by the 
founders of the revolution in the eight- 
eenth century, themselves still living on 
their liberal, republican, puritan heri- 
tage. The US rulers are accordingly 
compelled to range far and wide to re- 
cruit their Praetorian Guard; not least 
to Britain, where the educational sys- 
tem suffers from few democratic inhi- 
bitions, where there is “ quality and no 
quantity.” 


For naturally, the children of our system 
who have successfully negotiated every 
obstacle in the élitist race (11 plus, O 
Level, A Level, Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degree) yearn for the highest rewards 
for their investment that the market will 
bear. After all, that is all that education 
means or can mean to them. They have 
been taught little else during their entire 
lives of manipulating the turnstiles of 
admission to the higher stages of what, 
by a supreme irony, we term “ educa- 
tion.” And the highest rewards of this 
gigantic materialist power lottery are no 
longer within England’s patronage to 
bestow. For the sceptre of empire has 
long since passed to Washington where 
the present dispensers of patronage from 
the world’s plunder reside. 


Mr Weeks is quite right. The educational 
revolution must begin by redressing ‘the 
balance, in the first instance, in favour 
of the primary schools where, at any 
rate, all our children go (apart from 
those siphoned off into the private snob 
sector). And when we succeed with ade- 
quate human resources, in classes which 
are no longer grotesquely over-crowded, 
in teaching children that education is 
about learning to love your neighbour, 
not learning how to leave him behind 
you in a never ending race, we will then 
begin to ‘be able to do genuine secondary 
and higher education for all, instead of 
the present scholasticism for a narraw 
élite of future rulers. 


There would then be no possibility of 
brain drains, for we should have long 
since abandoned the conveyor pelt pro- 
duction of “brains” for arrangements 
within which all alike were enabled to 
find themselves and grow to full matur- 
ity. Such people would think not in 
terms of going wherever they could find 
the highest rewards for themselves in 
the shape of privilege, but where they 
could find the greatest need for their 
services, which would also incidentally 
furnish them with the highest reward 
in the true sense. 


VIETNAM 
FRAUD 


Rod Prince writes: Readers of the 
Guardian last Friday had the privilege 
of seeing in advance extracts from an 
important article in I. F’. Stone’s Weekly 
of February 27, which challenged Harold 
Wilson’s account of why the USA re- 
started bombing North Vietnam on 
February 14. 
What I. F. Stone describes as a “US 
propaganda campaign” was initiated by 
Dean Rusk on February 9, the second 
day of the Tet truce, when he said: 
“We have seen large numbers of 
boats and other vessels dashing south 
along the coast of North Vietnam to 
resupply their forces in the southern 
part of North Vietnam and in the 
demilitarised zone.” 
By the time Mr Wilson came to address 
the House of Commons on February 14, 
“the massive southward movement of 
troops and supplies in the north... 
threatened to create a severe military 
unbalance.” Stone calls this a “silly” 
exaggeration, and points out that neither 
Saigon nor Washington had claimed that 
troops had been moved south. Richard 
Scott, in the Guardian dispatch, suggests 
that Mr Wilson was “stretching credul- 
ity ... beyond reason” with his asser- 
tion. 
J. F. Stone quotes a number of sources 
which contradict the Rusk-Wilson view. 
On February 11, the Toronto Star pub- 
lished a Saigon dispatch from Raymond 
Coffey saying that US officials had no 
reports of men or materials being moved 
into the demilitarised zone. At the end 
of the truce an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Bob Gassaway in Saigon 
stated that during the truce, both sides 
had agreed to ‘refrain from staging 
offensive military operations,” but “ re- 
tained the right to continue the move- 
ment of supplies.” William Tuohy, in the 
February 13 Los Angeles Times, re- 
ported that waterborne shipments down 
the coast of North Vietnam had de- 
creased during the truce, because of 
“high surf.” 
Mr Stone emphasises that the alleged 
movements all took place within North 
Vietnam; that the official Army com- 
munique of February 12 admitted the 
possibility of double counting; and that 
the communique only made a very 
guarded estimate about the tonnage 
which might have been transported. The 
number of vessels observed from Febru- 
ary 8 to 11 was 1,570, of which 970 were 
moving south; “ 2,200 trucks (some dupli- 
cate counting)” were observed. Their 
capacity to transport was an “esti- 
mated ” 25,000 tons. 
Mr Stone’s estimate of the possible load, 
based on a “miraculous” two tons per 
truck, is 5,000 tons by road, leaving 
20,000 tons to be carried by 970 vessels, 
mostly sampans which can carry only a 
quarter of a ton each and which would 
have had to do eighty round trips in 
four days to deliver twenty tons each. 
He also points out that two million peo- 
ple live in the southern part of North 
Vietnam: 
“Keeping them supplied under bom- 
bardment cannot be easy. Could it be 
that none of this was food and fuel 
for civillans?” 
But Mr Stone’s ace card is the report 
in Raymond Coffey’s February 11 dis- 
patch that the US carried 7.042 tons of 
supplies and over 17,000 men during 
the first three days of the truce, includ- 
ing a “new one-day record” on the 
first day of 2,762 tons of cargo delivered 
by air to units in the field. The big US 
supply effort was also renorted in Le 
Monde on February 12 - 13. and in the 
February 12 New York Times, R. W. 
Apole said: 
“Officers in the American First In- 
fantry Division and 25th Infantry 
Division confirmed that they were 
moving extraordinary amounts of food, 
fuel and ammunition to forward posi- 
tions.” 
All in all. it can hardly be maintained 
that the North Vietnamese did anything 
like shift the balance of power in those 
four days; if anything, the facts point 
the other way. Washington’s duplicity in 
these matters is by now very well-estab- 
lished, and this is simply a very blatant 
example; but it is time Mr Wilson 


paused to reflect on how he came to 
be what I. F. Stone calls “the foremost 
victim and the most far-out echo” of 
this US propaganda. 


Why the bombing 
was resumed 


John Gitting writes: When the United 
States resumed bombing of North Viet- 
nam, the best chance yet for peace in 
Vietnam was thrown away. 


On January 28, North Vietnam’s Foreign 
Minister stated that talks would be pos- 
sible if the bombing was halted uncon- 
ditionally. The importance of this simple 
sentence cannot be exaggerated. Since 
April 1965, Wanoi had insisted that its 
“four-point proposal” must be “ recog- 
nised ” by the US as a basis for settle- 
ment before negotiations could begin. 
Since early 1966, their position had 
stiffened to demand that the US stop the 
bombing unconditionally and prove their 
acceptance of the four points by unspeci- 
fied “actual deeds.” Contrary to popular 
belief, North Vietnam never insisted on 
prior US withdrawal from Vietnam as 
a precondition for talks, at least not in 
serious statements of policy. But with- 
drawal was called for in some propa- 
ganda statements in such a way as to 
create confusion on the subject. Since 
April 1965, North Vietnam has put for- 
ward a coherent and reasonable negotia- 
ting position; but its details were often 
obscure (perhaps deliberately). It was 
also capable of misinterpretation, es- 
pecially by those who had no desire in 
the first place to interpret it correctly. 


Now all was changed. In Foreign Minis- 
ter Nguyen Duy Trinh’s_ statement, 
neither the four points nor US with- 
drawal in any form were linked to the 
basic message - “If it (the US) really 
wants talks, it must first halt uncondi- 
tionally the bombing raids and all other 
acts of war against the VDR.” To anyone 
familiar with the terminology of propo- 
sals for Vietnam talks, this was clearly 
the “signal” which Johnson claims to 
have been eagerly awaiting. True, Trinh 
did not actually say: “We will talk 
when you stop the bombing.” To admit 
a connection between the two acts was 
already a considerable concession. Hanoi 


Gandhians cut 
rabble-rousing 


An attempt to reduce the customary 
rabble-rousing in Indian elections was 
made this year by Gandhian workers in 
the Shanti Sena (peace army). It is des- 
cribed in the January issue of the Ameri- 
can journal, Fellowship, by Karine 
Schomer, in an article on “ The Legacy 
of Gandhi.” Mrs Schomer vrites: 


“Elections in India are terribly nasty 
things; any vote-getting techniques 
will do, and the arousing of communal 
hatreds is one of the favourite ones. 
This is especially regrettable in the 
villages, where the programmes of the 
different parties have little relevance 
anyhow, but where the candidates 
come in, do some rabble rousing, and 
create more divisions than are already 
in existence. In the cities, it’s a con- 
stant blare of loudspeakers on jeeps, 
demonstrations, noisy rallies, sensa- 
tional stories, accusations, counter 
accusations in the press, etc.” 


Mrs Schomer goes on to speak of the 
Shanti Sena volunteers, who are ab- 
solutely dedicated to non-violence, who 
will go anywhere they are needed to 
bring peace in situations of conflict, or 
courage to places where fear is rampant. 
The volunteers take no pay, but rely 
on the people among whom they work 
to keep them alive: 


“The Shanti Sena is working on get- 
ting the parties in every state to agree 
on a minimum code of conduct, and 
is offering to help supervise elections 
to make sure that there is no intimi- 
dation, ballot-stuffing, or other irregu- 
larities at the polls. K. K. Chandy and 
others have already done this kind of 
work in Kerala, and found the parties 
much more responsive to this appeal 
to tone down the rabble-rotusing than 
they had hoped. In some “ gramdan” 
villages, I understand, the villagers 
have decided to forbid political speak- 
ers access to the village. Instead, they 
give all the parties one chance to 
speak at a single meeting outside the 
village limits.” - RB. 


would probably have lost the support of 
the National Liberation Front, as well 
as of many North Vietnamese, if it had 
gone any further. 

The proposal itself was repeated and 
stressed by the official Hanoi newspaper 
Nhan Dan (January 29 and February 5), 
while a leader of the National Liberation 
Front in the South quickly endorsed it 
(January 31). The pro-Communist Aus- 
tralian journalist Wilfred Burchett, to 
whom Trinh had made the proposal in 
an interview, published two follow-up 
stories (distributed by AP, New York 
Times, February 9 and 11), which made 
it quite clear that Hanoi would talk if 
the bombing stopped for good. Tass and 
Pravda also provided interpretations 
to this effect; so did Mr Kosygin in 
private talks with Mr Wilson. It is incon- 
ceivable that any of these intermediaries 
would have opened their mouths without 
authority from Hanoi. 

If, as US spokesmen had repeatedly 
claimed, they wanted negotiations above 
else, if they would go “ more than half 
way” to talks, if the purpose of the 
bombing was to bring about talks, here 
at last was the golden opportunity when 
the bombing could stop and talks begin. 
Far from stopping, the bombing con- 
tinued until the very last hour before 
the Vietnamese New Year truce began 
on February 8. The bombing was then 
resumed after the truce on the grounds 
that Hanoi would not reciprocate if it 
was extended. Thus the focus of publicity 
was shifted from the original proposal to 
the truce, in such a way that the onus 
was placed on Hanoi and not Washing- 
ton for its ending. US tactics in this 
affair reveal the extreme subtlety and 
duplicity with which Johnson operates 
as well as the extreme gullibility of 
most of the Western press. 

Trinh’s proposal had been effectively 
rejected several days before the truce 
began, both by the continuation of the 
bombing, and by Johnson’s statement 
(February 2) that he saw no sign that 
Hanoi sought a “serious” peace effort. 
Basically, the US requires a “ corres- 
ponding and appropriate act of de-esca- 
lation” by Hanoi in exchange for cessa- 
tion of the bombing. Such a demand is 
simply a diplomatic way of saying that 
the US does not want to talk on any 
meaningful terms. Hanoi is not in a 
position to stop bombing Washington. 
The only possible “ appropriate” act of 
de-escalation would be to stop supplying 
its men and those of the NLF in the 
South. But the counter-part to this act 
can only be a cessation of US supplies 


Belgian CO 
bulletin 


Belgian conscientious objectors, who are 
mostly confined in barbed wire camps, 
have produced the first issue of the 
XYZ Bulletin, which they hope will be 
a monthly contact with the “ outside 
world.” The Belgian government does 
not give any publicity to the alternative 
service scheme, which is therefore un- 
known to most young Belgians. The 
Bulletin aims to tell young pegple and 
others that there is such an alternative 
service scheme now in operation in 
Belgium. 


The first issue described CO life in the 
camp, and recounts the difficulties en- 
countered in dealing with the authorities 
of the “Protection Civile.’ The PC is 
part of the state defence system, and 
thus it is inevitable that trouble should 
occur. The Bulletin sees itself as the 
voice of COs in Belgium who are asking 
that they be given larger possibilities. 
Why won’t the Ministry of Defence let 
them work for social organisations, or 
with the Ministry of Health, or Culture, 
as is done in France, Germany, and 
Scandinavia, is the kind of question 
raised. It also includes news items and 
discussion about non-violence. 


Copies of the Bulletin have been sent 
to MPs, pacifist groupings, political or- 
ganisations of all shades of opinions: to 
all people who might be interested in 
the problem. 800 copies of the first issue 
were printed. 
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to their men in the South, which is 
hardly on the cards. Otherwise, the 
NLF will simply be abandoned to their 
fate, unless Hanoi were to withdraw 
200,000 NLF fighters, plus their families, 
plus their supporters, to the North. Put 
in this way, the US demand amounts to 
a call for surrender by Hanoi. 

I doubt whether the US will ever agree 
to negotiate, unless Hanoi accepts tem- 
porary defeat, and persuades the NLF 
to do likewise and to lie low as it did 
after 1954. We shall then presumably 
see a repetition of Diem’s persecution 
of the Viet-Minh, and an eventual resur- 
gence of guerrilla activities, until the 
wheel once again comes full circle. The 
only hope is that world revulsion against 
American brutality and deception will 
somehow force them to the conference 
table on reasonable terms. But if they 
are allowed to get away with the kind 
of fraud which they cynically perpetrated 
this month, that time will never come. 


ATTACK ON 
CHINA BY ’68 


Roger Barnard writes: When will Amer- 
ica attack China? 

At a public lecture in Los Angeles last 
month, M.S. Arnoni, editor of the month- 
ly journal The Minority of One, predicted 
that the USA would launch a nuclear 
attack on China before the 1968 elec- 
tions. Its purpose would be to “ demolish 
China’s capacity to enter the 20th cen- 
tury as a fully competitive industrial 
power,” and to consolidate the Ameri- 
can people behind Lyndon Johnson. 
The US would have to strike before 
China developed a “true nuclear um- 
brella.” ; 

In an interview with John Pepper in the 
Los Angeles Free Press (January 27), 
Mr Arnoni said: 

“The tremendous accumulation of mili- 
tary power which we are now witnessing 
far exceeds the dimensions of the Viet- 
nam war. We are using that war as a 
pretext to erect a military establish- 
ment well beyond anything which is 
explicable in terms of Vietnam. The US 
is building enormous air fields, docking 
and oil dumping facilities, not only on 
islands in the Pacific, but on islands in 
the Indian Ocean which are controlled by 
the British and the Australians. It’s an 
obvious attempt to complete our logisti- 
cal ring around China, and to further 
intimidate her so that she does not dare 
to reply to our initial nuclear strike. 
“These enormous construction projects, 
by the way, are little reported in the 
American press, It is one of the best 
kept secrets of our time, and may well 
be an affair of $20 to $30 billion, mostly 
hidden in appropriations which are ear- 
marked for other things. The very size 
of the fighting force which is now being 
assembled is yet another indication that 
we are preparing for a much bigger 
war. There are half a million American 
soldiers, another half million foreign 
soldiers involved, and more being con- 
scripted each day.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S DAY 
1967 


Theme: “Children of Viet- 
nam ” 

Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitz- 
roy Square, W1 

March 11, 7.30 - 10 pm 
Speakers and visitors: Verdun 
Perl; France and USA 
Children’s pageant, new films 
including “The threatening 
sky 9 

Tape recording from USA of 
recent speech by well-known 
cartoonist - satire 

Admission 2s 6d 

National Assembly of Women 
36 Spencer St, London EC1. 
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Tom Lal, an Indian living in Lon- 
don, visited India just before the 
general election, whose results 
were announced last week. In this 
article he describes living condi- 
tions in India - in particular in 
Bombay, where he met Krishna 
Menon, who was standing there as 
an independent. Mr Lal criticises 
the Bhoodan (land-gift) movement, 
and suggests that Mr Menon is “ the 
only person with sufficient integrity 
to carry on the non-alignment poli- 
cy of Nehru.” Mr Menon was one 
of those defeated in last week’s 
election; he lost his seat to the 
official candidate of the Congress 
Party, which had refused to re- 
adopt him. 


I returned to India this year for a short 
visit after eleven years in England. My 
first encounter was with a Customs 
officer at Bombay airport, who extracted 
100 rupees (£4) from me to make it 
worth his while lodging an electric 
mixer with the Customs during my stay. 
The import duty he had demanded (£25) 
had been more than I could afford; as I 
left the airport, I found that no duty 
was payable on it. Such was my welcome 
back to India. 

To get a train for Delhi was almost a 
physical impossibility; the platforms 
were crowded with people standing up, 
lying down and sleeping. I realised that 
to present oneself at the booking office 
speaking good English gives immediate 
priority. 

At a new industrial town outside Delhi 
I went to a businessman’s party: the 
guests arrived in limousines, there were 
alcoholic drinks, soft music, overladen 
tables, a cabaret. Meanwhile, another 
man has to live on £3 a month, barely 
enough for rice and dhal, let alone shoes, 
clothes and a roof. There is no health in- 
surance; his life is a constant struggle 
to repay debts. 

In India, politics is not only an amusing 
game for the middle class: it provides 
the opening for those with ability to 
seize the opportunity for power. The 
government has recently accepted a pro- 
posal for radio and TV programmes 
sponsored by advertising. The Gandhian 


TOM LAL 


With Menon in Bombay 


non-violent revolution did not achieve 
freedom from hunger and exploitation; 
the people were bypassed, and the indus- 
trialists saw the opportunity in indepen- 
dence to build themselves up. 


In Bihar, the famine area, the food 
problem is mainly due to mismanage- 
ment and corruption in the government. 
The Congress party decided two years 
ago to take over the rice mills, but they 
are still owned by their former owners. 

I was disappointed to see movements 

like Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan (land-gift) 

movement lacking in constructive ideas; 
they were going round the cities asking 
for charity, but too late. Either they 
have not the spirit of Gandhi or do not 
understand what non-violence means. 

Non-violence is the weapon of a people 

who have gained their self-respect and 

demand rights, not charity. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe said in 1932: : 
“The village communities are ‘little 
republics.’ They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dy- 
nasty tumbles down, revolution suc- 
ceeds revolution ... but the village 
communities remain the same... and 
these communities contribute more 
than any other cause to the preserva- 
tion of the people of India.” 

If Gandhi achieved independence with a 
non-violent revolution, it was only be- 
cause the ties of the Indian village com- 
munities had not been completely 
severed, despite the pressures of com- 
merce. These basic ties were the driving 
force leading to the non-violent revolu- 
tion; after independence, nothing was 
done to rebuild these ‘little republics.” 
India can only be saved from herself by 
another Gandhian-style revolution, simi- 
lar to that which obtained independence. 
It must come from the bedrock of In- 
dian society in the villages. 
Even before independence, in a letter to 
Krishna Menon written in 1939, Nehru 
confessed that he was “distressed be- 
yond all measure” by the “ all-pervad- 
ing pettiness and vulgarity, the suspicion 
and backbiting ” in India. After Gandhi's 
death, Krishna Menon became Nehru’s 
only stimulation and friend. 

While I was in India, Krishna Menon 

was refused the North-East Bombay con- 

stituency candidature for the ruling Con- 
gress party; the constituency, which 

Menon has represented for many years, 

was given instead to a right-winger. I 

wrote to Menon, and he invited me to 

visit him. 

as 


America in Vietnam 


from page 5 


nizance of such organisations as SEATO. 
Indeed, it does so specifically in Chapter 
VII, and in Articles 52, 53 and 54. How- 
ever, the Chapter in question is titled 
“Regional Arrangements,” and Article 
52 speaks of such “regional arrange- 
ments or agencies ... as are appropriate 
for regional action.” Now, any organisa- 
tion which is formed in south-east Asia 
for the mutual security of its members 
could not be faulted if it can be shown 
to be truly “ regional.” But the inclusion 
of the US, Great Britain and France in 
such an organisation would appear to 
preclude the meaningful application of 
the word to SEATO. Mr Deutsch can 
argue till kingdom come that Guam, 
Wake, and the Samoan group of islands 
constitute “tremendously important and 
valuable strategic and territorial inter- 
ests for the United States.” But many 
people would still need considerably 
more evidence to convince them that, 
in this age of ICBMs, the imperilment 
of these islands would constitute a threat 
to the security of the American people. 

There is another, more genera! principle 
of international law which is being 
flouted daily in Vietnam. The principle 
in question was well formulated by the 
Tribunal convened to look into the 
* Nautilaa Incident” (1914), which em- 
phasised that reprisals “are limited by 
considerations of humanity and good 
faith,” and, more generally, that “one 
should certainly consider as excessive, 
and therefore illegal, reprisals out of 
all proportion with the act which moti- 
vated them.” The US itself described 
the commencement of bombing raids 


over North Vietnam as reprisals for 
guerrilla attacks on two American air- 
bases in South Vietnam: reprisals which, 
in any terms, must be considered out 
of all proportion with the act which 
motivated them, and therefore illegal. 


Obviously, my resumé obviously deals 
with but a few of the many legal issues 
raised by the Vietnam war. I have, for 
lack of space, omitted entirely the 
discussion as to whether or not President 
Johnson has violated the American Con- 
stitution in pursuing this war without 
an explicit declaration of war by Con- 
gress. It may appear that my resumé 
has been biased in completely dismiss- 
ing the case for the US government. 
It cannot be denied that, in applying 
the principles of international law to 
specific situations, political considera- 
tions abound: but the case presented by 
Deutsch and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, however ably some very intricate 
questions are argued and construed, 
founders on the three points I have out- 
lined in this essay. As the Harvard Law 
Record observed (March 10, 1966): 
“Viewed against the background of the 
sober and erudite Lawyers Committee 
brief ... The ABA resolution contributes 
little to the national dialogue on Viet- 
nam.” It further opines that “its con- 
clusion was dictated more by policy 
and patriotism than by a sober appraisal 
of the complex legal issues presented.” 
Mr Deutsch’s pamphlet does little to 
dispel this feeling. 


Michael Seifert is an articled clerk. He 
is 24 years old. 


I asked him whether he had a chance, 
standing as an independent against all 
the opposition. He said the working class 
of Bombay knew how to vote; the dollar 
could not buy them. We visited North- 
East Bombay; the conditions there were 
indescribable. The main employment is 
labouring on building sites; the pay is 
£3 to £4 a month, of which people pay 
about two-thirds for food. The staple 
diet is beans and bread. 

No money is left for accommodation, 
and the workers build themselves and 
their families jute huts. There is no 
sanitation, and only occasional pumps 
for drinking water. When the monsoon 
comes, the streets are running streams 
of polluted water. There are no health 
facilities, welfare organisations or 
schools. Children run around and help 
their fathers with their labouring jobs. 
Many labourers travel from city to city, 
and these men sleep in the streets, in 
shop doorways, outside factories and 
building sites. Men sit around in the 
streets playing cards endlessly. 

I came away from Bombay with the 
feeling that the people there love Menon. 
Even when he was Minister of Defence, 
he maintained contact with the people. 
He has the support of many ex-members 
of the Congress party who are working 
for him without reward. 


HELEN MAYER 


He has been called a Communist, but 
Nehru said of him: “He is just a social- 
ist, like I am.” He has attacked the USA 
for “the idea that you can bomb people 
into negotiating” in Vietnam, and he 
said of the US Food for Peace Act, 
which restricts trade with North Viet- 
nam and Cuba: 
“Jt is the worst humiliation that the 
country could ever face. It is the total 
surrender of our own self-respect and 
humble submission to a calculated 
humiliation imposed on us. . . It is 
a clever game of politics by applying 
pressures on our stomachs.” 
Seeing the condition of India and the 
corruption, it is clear that the country 
could fall into a civil war. The outcome 
of the election will probably be a small 
majority for the Congress party; as a re- 
sult Indira Gandhi will be replaced by a 
right-wing Prime Minister. This could 
lead to a civil war between the Com- 
munists on one side and the Congress, 
with the US-backed right-wing Jan Sangh 
and Swatantra parties, on the other. 
I feel that Krishna Menon has something 
of great importance to say; thousands of 
people come to his meetings, and he 
seems to me the only person with suffi- 
cient integrity to carry on Nehru’s policy 
of non-alignment. But like Nehru, he 
is alone. 


Defense and the law 


On February 7, at an open meeting of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties 
(NCCL), Courtney Tulloch, who at one 
time worked for a market research firm 
and who has wide experience in survey 
work, spoke on the survey he is conduct- 
ing in Notting Hill on the relations be- 
tween coloured immigrants and _ the 
police. This survey is being carried out 
jointly by the NCCL, the Notting Hill 
Neighbourhood Service, and the organis- 
ation ‘“ Defense,” of which he is secre- 
tary. : 

“Defense” came into existence some 
six months ago over a particular case of 
a man convicted for an offence of which 
he claimed to be innocent, and of which 
a group of people to whom he turned 
for help (because they were already 
striving for racial adjustment) also be- 
lieved him to be innocent; however, he 
was unable to free himself due to the 
tangled web of the law. 

“Defense ” was formed over the case be- 
cause it became clear, as the novelist 
Colin MacInnes, the present press officer, 
wrote in an article in the February issue 
of Oz, that “the scared Barbadian fisher- 
man in the dock, speaking a scarcely 
comprehensible dialect and having failed 
to muster witnesses and solid citizens 
who can stand surety for him, is greatly 
helped by preliminary advice in the 
cells (to which only lawyers have access), 
and the presence in court of a sharp ex- 
pert who is not intimidated by its at- 
mosphere of doom.” The procedure for 
obtaining legal aid is quite complicated, 
and coloured men usually have less 
chance of practical help and advice from 
friends, and less knowledge than whites 
of how to handle arrest. 

“Defense” now has an office, a secre- 
tary. and a committee which includes 
Michael Abdul Malik (or Michael X), 
formerly Michael de Freitas, who feels 
that what is needed is “black power”: 
by this, he does not mean what he calls 
the “transient power” of violent con- 
quest, the power of planes and guns, 
but the permanent real power of thought 
and creativity to be wrested bv “ black ” 
people who can recognise their own in- 
trinsic qualities, love them, and be fully 
conscious of their worth. 

Courtney Tulloch. the secretary of “De- 
fense.” is not a Moslem and not a mem- 
ber of the Racial Action Adjustment 
Society run by Michael] X: but there is 
common ground, not only in the actual 
activities of ‘ Defense” in providing 
legal help for coloured people, but also 
in trying to come to grips with the basic 
problems that underlie the coloured 
man’s vulnerability. Both feel that the 
coloured man must use his talents and 


make himself independent by employing 
those talents in his own projects and 
enterprises. 

Whilst recognising the values of surveys 
made by the Race Relations Board, the 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination 
(CARD), the Evening Standard, etc, in 
exposing discrimination, Mr Tulloch feels 
that coloured people should not just 
wait for the government to do something 
as a result, but must do things for them- 
selves. He also advocates training 
schemes, like those carried on in Derby 
and Newcastle, which will help coloured 
people into skilled work for which there 
is a need and for which they are adapt- 
able; and he is enthusiastic about the 
progressive work carried on in Notting- 
ham, where Eric Irons is attached to the 
Education Department as a liaison officer 
between industry, the West Indian popu- 
lation, and a_ progressive education 
authority which is ready to provide short 
courses and sandwich courses as the 
need for them arises. 

Many people are discouraged when their 
applications for jobs are repeatedly re- 
jected on the (unstated) grounds of 
colour; and for a man who has been to 
jail and whose insurance stamps are not 
up to date (because he cannot afford to 
bring them up to date), it is virtually im- 
possible to obtain work again. West In- 
dians are now trying to provide work 
for these people in their own enter- 
prises. 


Courtney Tulloch has given up his career | 


in advertising in order to devote his 
time to this work and to his writing. 
He has drawn up an exhaustive question- 
naire which will be used for the survey 
on the relations between the coloured 
population and the police. The survey 
will be used in conjunction with case 
records and observation in law courts. 
At the open meeting which I referred to 
earlier, Tony Smythe, secretary of the 
NCCL, pointed out that he was able to 
lecture once or twice a year at police 
training colleges, and concluded: “if 
the survey shows that coloured people 
are more vulnerable to being convicted, 
we shall certainly act upon it.” 


LOCAL HOME COUNTIES-GHINA § GLASS PACKED 


PIANOS MOVEO‘220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NWV1 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


To many Peace News readers Victor 
Gollancz was merely a name, but to 
many who were adult at the end of the 
Hitler War, he stood for enormous 
things, things that were fine and abiding. 
But there is a mystery about Gollancz’s 
last period. All his friends seem to be 
unanimous that to the end he was full 
of bounce and go; why then did he 
cease to be articulate about the war 
danger? Why, for this matter, did he 
cease publicly to be active about it? 
Why was he not barnstorming around 
and trying to arouse us to a greater 
sense of awareness of what is at stake 
in these halcyon days? I am not seeking 
to judge him, least of all adversely, my 
sense of gratitude to him is too strong 
for that and indeed who am I to make 
any such attempt? I am concerned here 
rather with a general trend which puz- 
zles and distresses me. Where today are 
all those outstanding names of a genera- 
tion ago who spoke up so ably at times 
for the things that matter? And while we 
are about it, where are all the authors 
and the artists, the radical journalists 
and other articulate professional men 
who have a concern for what is amiss? 
Where are all the play-wrights and 
publishers, the poets and the painters 
whose insights and sensibilities are fine 
enough to make the very heavens shake 
with the depth of the moral indignation 
they presumably feel for what they per- 
ceive is amiss with our times? Why this 
deafening and desolating silence. Why 
of 100, the PPU or even CND and making 
our cause a mighty river of their talents 
- talents we have never so badly needed? 
aren’t they flooding into the Committee 
The authors of those thousands of books 
that pour off weekly from the presses, 
their critics, the people who write the 
blurbs, who produce the plays, who 
chatter so amiably and with such erudi- 
tion on the third programme about 
gramophone records, bee-keeping and 
Byzantine Art? They can’t all be timid 
conformists content to live quiescently 
on a comfortable income, or to dig them- 
selves into West End clubs or country 
cottages from which they arouse them- 
selves only to mutter about drugs and 
the younger generation. Where are they? 
What are they doing? 


2 * * 


The rather debbie Scottish lass was look- 
ing somewhat distressed and I asked 
what was wrong. She had travelled on 
the underground from Oxford Circus to 
Earl’s Court without a ticket and rather 
foolishly told the man at the barrier she 
had come from a station which involved 
a cheaper fare. We all do foolish things 
at times and if we all received our just 
deserts “who should ’scape whipping?” 
She was beckoned aside and interrogated 
by two officials. They questioned her 
persistently and aggressively, they posed 
a great many trick questions, they sug- 
gested she should confess to some minor 
misdemeanour so that she could be re- 
leased, and resorted to other dubious 
procedures which can only be described 
as blatant bullying. The girl broke down 
and began to weep, whereupon these 
decidedly ungallant gentlemen in the 
uniform of London’s own Passenger 
Transport Board, remorselessly bent on 
pinpointing a deficit of seven-pence, be- 
gan to mimic her voice and her distress. 
On the basis of her subsequent “ con- 
fession,” she received a court summons, 
in reply to which she has decided to 
send a letter pleading guilty in order 
to avoid further fuss. It is sobering to 
reflect that every day a fair number of 
people are copped in this way, that as 
I write these lines, another girl is doubt- 
less being reduced to tears in one of the 
backrooms of our tube stations and as 
you read them it will probably be some- 
body else’s turn. 


One of my favourite projects is for 
everybody, after a suitable campaigning 
period, to stop paying anything for rail 
travel. I dream of one fine day when we 
shall walk past barriers without bother- 
ing about tickets at all, and that the 
money will come instead from the arms 
programme. We ought to press for this 
if only to put an end to this odious bully- 
ing of members of the public for what, 
after all, is an entirely predictable be- 
haviour response of mass travel. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Classi 


6d per word, min. 4s. 


Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms; 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 
DISCUSSION GROUP, BROMLEY. Political, 
cial and religious issues, Guest speakers: 


so- 
all 


viewpoints welcome. Alternate Fridays. Tel: 
WID 1025. 
“© SOLIDARITY ” PUBLIC MEETING, Sunday 


March 5, 8 pm. ‘‘ Roebuck,’’ Great Dover Street, 
SE 1 (near Borough tube station). ‘‘ Socialists 
and the Labour Party, In, Out, or Pragmatic 
Entrism?’’. Speakers from ‘‘ Labour Worker,” 
‘* Militant ’’ and ‘* Solidarity.’ 


DEBATE. Socialist Party GB debate with UNA: 
“Can UNO prevent war? ’’ Tuesday, 7 March, 
7.45, St John’s Ambulance Hall, 74 Queens Rd 
(Princes Street corner) Southend. Question 
period. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


3 March, Friday 


BROMLEY. 7.45 pm. 14 Great Elms Road. 
Discussion group: Keith Lewis on ‘' The Work 
of Mental Welfare Officers.’' See classified ad. 


LONDON Ei. 7.30 pm. Toynbee Hall, 28 Com- 
mercial Street. Informal discussion over coffee: 
John Brigham on ‘' Educating for Society.’ 
SoF. 


LONDON E5. 7.30 pm. Downs Hotel, 
Road. East London Committee 100 social. 


Downs 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Mildred Neville: ‘‘ Catholics and World 
Poverty '’), and discussion and refreshments 
at Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. 
Pax. 


4 March, Saturday 


LEEDS 2. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, Carl- 
ton Hill, Woodhouse Lane (behind BBC). PPU 
Yorkshire Area Meeting. 


RAUNDS, Northants. Publicity leaflet for the 
newly formed Peace Action Group. Details: 
R. L. York, 13 The Delves. 


4-5 March, Sat-Sun 


LEICESTER. 2.30 pm. Sat and 10 am Sun. 
‘«The Big Window,"’ Welford Road. Quarterly 
Meeting of Nat. C.100 all supporters welcome. 
Agenda inc: Easter, Whit, Porton, Vietnam, 
Rhodesia, Europe, Building the Movement etc. 


5 March, Sunday 


ST ALBANS. 10.30 am onwards. Youth Centre, 
Alma Road. Herts Area CND meeting, inc films. 
George Kiloh on Vietnam, Mike Kennedy on 
CND in 1967, Admission 1s. 


6 March, Monday 


DORKING. 8 pm. Pethick Lawrence House, 
South Street. Anti-Apartheid committee meet- 


ing. 

8 March, Wednesday 
LONDON N16, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road (off Stoke Newington Church 


Street). Mrs V. Rice (editor of ‘‘ Call to 
Women ”’): ‘‘ The War Toys Campaign.’’ CND. 


9 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. M.B.O.: ‘‘ Look Up Bill’s Sleeve."’ 
PPU. 


10 March, Friday 


AYLESBURY. 7.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Rickfords Hill. Colin Burnham: ‘* China & The 
United States & South East Asia.’’ SoF. 


11 March, Saturday 


RAUNDS, Northants. 8 pm. Globe Inn, Peace 
Action Group social - folk, food and drink, 
re all welcome. Details: R. L. York, 13 The 
elves. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 

6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 
India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. i year 80s. 


Holidays 

FURNISHED FLAT offered for short or long 
holidays in exchange for half days work on 
organic market garden. Foreigners, pacifists, 
food reformers especially welcome. '‘ Oakcroft,’' 
Malpas, Cheshire. 


Personal 


BORING WEDNESDAY EVENINGS? Voluntary 
helpers needed for packing Peace News (6 - 9 
pm) and Thursday (day). Free tea and biscuits. 
pea ayes Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc, Mabel Eyles & 
Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, 
London N11. ENT 3324. 


JUNIOR ARMY OF COMPASSION. Adults fight 
the War on Want, Juniors have demanded their 
own battle front. Why not establish a fighting 
unit to help destitute children overseas. De- 
tails from War on Want, London W5. 


MEETING ROOM available for 
small conferences, religious services etc. 


committees, 
15s 


per 3 hour session. Centrally situated, seat up 
to 36. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nl. 


12 March, Sunday 


DORKING. 8 pm. Pethick Lawrence House, 
South Street. Folk song social. Admission is 
ine refreshments. Anti-Apartheid. 


EWELL. 3 pm. 
Area PPU AGM 


LONDON WI. 


Glyn Hall, Cheam Road. Surrey 


3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 


Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges), Maurice 
Dubois: ‘‘ Healing.’’ Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


14 March, Tuesday 


TORQUAY. 7.30 pm. Upton Church Hall, Castle 
Circus. APF meeting: ‘‘ How Christians should 
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PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service, Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
jorige Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 


SEND FOREIGN STAMPS to the War Resisters 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in x 10in for 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery service. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Publications 

ALL THE LATEST PAMPHLETS, booklets, leaf- 
lets etc from many organisations arrive simul- 
taneously in Peace Packets, 20s a year from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


ENJOY READING ‘‘Saga of the Twilight 
Nights,’’ ‘‘ Journey to Happiness'' at 2s 6d 
om Terry Plant, 56 Highland Road, Torquay, 
evon. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Speaker: The Rev 
the Bishop of 


tackle violence and war.’’ 
Gordon Wilson MA; chairman: 
Crediton. 


15 March, Wednesday 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. House of Commons (room 
booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). Film 


Show: James Cameron’s Vietnam film, and 
Peter Watkins ‘‘ Culloden.” Labour Peace 
Fellowship. 


16 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Shelagh Johnson: ‘‘ The Younger 
Generation's Views ’’ PPU. 


RACE RELATIONS & 
INTEGRATION IN BRITAIN 


Residential conference: March 11 - 12 


Sat 2 pm to Sun 3.30 pm 


Leys Guest House, Marine Parade, Leigh on Sea, Essex 


Full board 38s 


Speakers: members of CARD and National Committee Commonwealth 


Immigrants 


A comprehensive study course conference 
culminating in decisions on action at local level throughout Britain 


APPLICATION FORM ESSENTIAL and Agenda from 
Peace Pledge Union, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1 
30 vacancies must be filled; DO WE CARE ENOUGH? 
(Read Bayard Rustin WRI Observer, February 26) 


you are 
invited . 


Sunday 5 March 7.30 pm-11 pm 
at the Centre 42 ‘Round House’ 
Chalk Farm Road NW1 


academic 
night 


freedom 


the best in poetry/jazz/iolk 


STARS INCLUDE 


Pete Brown - lan Campbell Folk Group - George Melly 
Adrian Mitchell - Lionel Ngakne - Annie Ross 


Entrance 7s 6d 


Proceeds to provide bursaries/grants to enable 
others to continue their education in freedom 


PART OF THE ACADEMIC FREEDOM CAMPAIGN 
sponsors: Sir Eric Ashby, Asa Briggs, Sir Ronald Gould, Richard Hoggart, Lord 


James, Hugh Thomas, Arnold Toynbee 


sponsoring organisations: Amnesty International, National Union of Students, 
National Union of Teachers, Association of University Teachers, Association of 


Teachers in Technical Institutions. 
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POLARIS 


from front page 


for direct action against Polaris, but, to 
consider only one aspect, it is vitally 
necessary that the action be planned in 
advance if only so that individuals taking 
part can be fully prepared to take the 
consequences. 

It seems that the reason for the small 
number of arrests was partly a mix-up 
between the demonstrators, some want- 
ing to sit in front of the gates and some 
wanting to block the traffic, and partly 
also that the police made selective ar- 
rests. Barry Fitton described to me on 
Tuesday how he returned to the gates of 
the shipyards when the march had gone 
past and sat down when he presented 
his invitation card and was refused ad- 
mission. He appealed for solidarity and 
was joined by about 20 people. At this 
point, he also helped Lenny Payne over 
the wall into the shipyards. The situation 
became rather unpleasant when the 
police opened the gates of the yards 
and came rushing out to make arrests. 
A number of the people with him got 


up. 

It isn’t clear to me exactly what hap- 
pened, but while the majority of the 
remaining demonstrators moved off to 
the ferry in the face of brutal police 
marshalling and in the realisation that 
VIPs were not going to come out of that 
particular gateway, the six who had been 
arrested were being held in a hut just 
across the road from the gates. They 
allege that they were assaulted and even 
tortured by the police. Barry Fitton for 
two hours was refused medical attention 
to his back which had been cut as he 
was dragged across the road. He and 
be ise Payne were later taken to hospi- 
tal. 

When they appeared in court on Satur- 


day afternoon four of those arrested 
pleaded guilty to the charges against 
them, but were appalled when they heard 
the police evidence against them. The 
other two, Terry McDonald and Richard 
Cheney, were charged respectively with 
assault and insulting behaviour, and 
pleaded not guilty. Terry McDonald told 
the court that he had been charged with 
assault, whereas it was he who had been 
assaulted. ‘The things I have seen to- 
day have turned me against the police,” 
he said. The two were remanded in cus- 
tody (in. a detention centre) until Mon- 
day, and then remanded on bail until 
March 13. They are appealing for wit- 
nesses as to what happened to them 
while they were being arrested, and for 
photographic evidence. All help to Tony 
Hetherington, 47 Teilo Street, Liverpool 


8. 
The two who pleaded guilty to obstruc- 
tion of the highway, and Lenny Payne, 
who pleaded guilty to disorderly beha- 
viour, were fined £2 each; and Myra 
Azopardi was fined £5 for obstructing 
a police officer. Lenny Payne said in 
court: “Seeing this £30 million worth 
of tin can go down to waste, my feelings 
just overcame me, and I had to talk to 
the workmen inside.” When Miss Azo- 
pardi returned to the hospital at War- 
rington, Lancashire, where she was a 
student nurse, she was immediately dis- 
missed. 
* x * 

An indiscretion of the same magnitude 
as Denis Healey’s may have been the 
information which Mr Dennis Cheetham, 
who proudly provided the home-made 
wine for the Polaris launching ceremony, 
let slip in the Western Daily Mail: 

“Mr Cheetham is on the staff of the 

Polaris directorate in the project office 

at Foxill (Bath) ... Britain is to have 

four nuclear subs, and all have been 

designed in Bath.” (My italics.) 
Three hundred of Mr Cheetham’s Ad- 
miralty colleagues travelled up to Liver- 
pool for the launch. Thus when Dick 


Nettleton talks of 800 firms throughout 
the country being engaged in the produc- 
tion of Polaris, there is immediate con- 
firmation here of one locality where a 
campaign can be started. The opponents 
of Polaris in the West country won't 
need to travel up to Liverpool to find 
a focus for their protest. 

This, I think, points to the heart of what 
happened at Birkenhead last Saturday. 
Thanks largely to the efforts of Dick 
Nettleton and North-West CND a strong 
national campaign is developing on the 
issue of Polaris which may force the 
government to change its policy. The 
strength and value of the recent, conven- 
tional campaign is clear when compari- 
son is made with the very much smaller 
demonstration which attended the first 
Polaris launch in Barrow last September, 
despite the sympathetic publicity it had 
attracted through the presence of 
Busuke Simoe, a Japanese Hiroshima 
survivor. 

However, last Saturday’s demonstration 
can be expected to have had a much 
greater impact relatively on the public 
at large than on the people working on 
Polaris in Liverpool. So that a strong 
case can be made out now not only for 
local actions all over the country where 
it can be shown that work on Polaris is 
being carried out, but also for a cam- 
paign at the third Polaris launch at 
Barrow in the autumn, or at the fourth 
in Birkenhead, which will have consider- 
able local impact. 

The next step would seem to be to make 
an impact on the immediate environ- 
ment, on the Polaris workers themselves 
and their families, and this tends to 
justify direct action or confrontation of 
some sort. Jf on another occasion at- 
tempts are made to join the opening 
ceremony or to paddle canoes round to 
greet the submarine, it would not seem 
out of place. It is a shame that last 
weekend’s ill-organised “direct action” 
should have been one Polaris launch 
premature. 


Easter demonstration plans 


John Minnion writes: This year’s Easter 
demonstration, organised by CND, fea- 
tures on Easter Saturday an entirely 
new concept in protest. A mass moving 
picket, with over 2,000 posters, will 
circulate for 3} hours in Central London, 
linking the US Embassy in Grosvenor 
Square with the Foreign Office in White- 
hall and the South Vietnam Embassy in 
Kensington. The picket will emphasise 
Britain’s subservience to American 
policy in Vietnam. 

On Easter Sunday we remind the public 
of the other side of US policy, the nu- 
clear weapons build-up, by starting a 
two-day march at Ruislip. The march 
will end in a mass rally at Trafalgar 
Square. 

The platform for the rally is not yet 
finalised, but will include a small num- 
ber of speakers of different opinions. 
Singers will be provided by the Folk- 
singers for Freedom in Vietnam, and the 
Critics Group will do a show during the 
tea-stop at Ealing Common on Easter 
Sunday. Entertainment during the rally 


Teenage 
servicemen 


A “Memorandum on Teenage Service- 
men and Provisions for Discharge from 
the Services’ has been prepared by the 
National Council for Civil Liberties and 
presented both to Denis Healey, the 
Minister of Defence, and Mr Justice 
Lacey, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Age of Majority, “ whose terms 
of reference included examination of the 
teenage contract situation.” 

In a press statement issued with the 
memorandum last Sunday, Tony Smythe, 
secretary of the NCCL, deplored “the 
present situation which permits long- 
term commitments to be made by teen- 
agers to the armed services, and the 
lack of discharge opportunities for those 
who reject service life.” Mentioning the 
recent case of Leslie Parkes’ arrest for 
alleged desertion, he added: ‘The 
military authorities on this and other 
occasions have shown themselves to be 
insensitive to the humane standards 
which democracy seeks to uphold.” 

We hope to publish extracts from the 
memorandum in Peace News shortly. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill Road, 
London N4. 


is in the hands of the same team that 
produced the puppet show last year. 
MPs constantly tell us that they cannot 
take action until there is evidence in 
the country of a mass of opinion behind 
them. The Easter demonstration is the 
obvious time to make the nation’s deep 
resentment at the government’s policies 
apparent. 

John Minnion is Acting General Secre- 
tary of CND. 


Four-day march 
from Aldermaston 


An Aldermaston March Committee has 
been set up to organise a four-day march 
at Easter from Aldermaston to central 
London. On the last two days of the 
march the Committee hopes that it will 
be able to join forces with the CND 
march from Ruislip. 

Chairman of the ad hoc group is George 
Clark; treasurer: Kathy Farr; secretary: 
Andrew Papworth; organising secretary : 
Sue Abrahams; and press officer: Jim 
Radford. The march will leave Falcon 


Bayard Rustin u 


Field, Aldermaston, on Good Friday, for 
Burleigh, where the warheads are made 
for Polaris missiles, and proceed to 
Reading. Accommodation is being or- 
ganised for marchers in Reading and in 
Slough. 

The March Committee is asking “men 
of goodwill” to join them on the march, 
whose theme will be the war in Vietnam, 
racialism in Southern Africa, the crisis 
of hunger in underdeveloped countries 
and “the hypocrisy of the Labour gov- 
ernment on all these issues.” A state- 
ment entitled “No Time For Silence” 
is being circulated by the Committee 
which they ask people who support them 
to sign. This statement talks of a crisis 
facing British society “ which affects our 
fundamental values and the very condi- 
tion of Britain.” It talks of “ reconstruct- 
ing the values of our society to enable 
us to make a more honest contribution 
to the problems facing the world.” 
Statements with signatures are to be 
used in publicity campaigns across the 
country. At a press conference next 
week the names of those who have given 
their support to the Committee will be 
announced. Address: AMC, 13 Goodwin 
Street, London N4. 


rges 


the 


civil rights alliance 


Helen Mayer writes: At a meeting held 
at Conway Hall last Sunday, Bayard 
Rustin, the American civil rights leader, 
spoke of the need of all groups con- 
cerned about colour discrimination to 
work together for a united aim. “We 
must form alliances,” he said. The fun- 
damental burden must be carried by the 
immigrants who must recognise that un- 
less they are in vigorous motion, society 
will ignore their just grievances. In 
America, James Baldwin’s essays would 
not have been read by “ white” readers 
if the Negroes had not demonstrated in 
the streets before and drawn attention 
to the problem. But, at the same time, 
money and moral power comes from 
allied groups. He pointed out that in 
America 60% of the funds for the civil 
rights movement come from the Jewish 
communities and 25% from Catholic, 
Protestant and labour organisations, and 
reminded the audience of the two Jew- 
ish boys murdered with the Negroes in 
Mississippi. Also, within the civil rights 
movement each group can bring in 


others that no-one else could: “ Malcolm 
X made CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) and SNCC (Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee) respectable.” 

Bayard Rustin traced the development 
of the movement in America from its 
beginnings, with small dedicated groups 
of people struggling on courageously be- 
tween 1940 and 1955, to the great strug- 
gle as of 1955 and, finally, the march on 
Washington. Small groups, by their dedi- 
cated action, can demonstrate that minor 
victories can be won, and thereby en- 
courage more people. The aim must be 
to make the inactive socially responsible. 
The social responsibility of the mass of 
the people will bring forth legislation 
that has strength and depth, Bayard 
Rustin contends. This thought was echoed 
by the chairman, Dr David Pitt, who 
insisted on the importance of pressing 
for legislation, by drawing an analogy 
with the reforms during the industrial 
revolution and the changes that ensued 
as a result of legislation on hours and 
conditions of employment. 


A blockhouse 
derided 


Peter Cadogan writes: If the Regional 
Seat of Government at Cambridge 
(RSG-4) has some claim to being Britain’s 
most repellent building, it is because 
it looks exactly like what it is, a faceless 
blockhouse designed for a nuclear 
desert. When the eighty-five Cambridge 
Peace Action Polaris demonstrators ar- 
rived at the approach road last Saturday 
a handful of policemen barred the way. 
In Cambridge the official myth is that 
RSG-4 is not there. 

There was a momentary pause. No one 
spoke except the sergeant. A dozen or so 
walked through the gaps in between 
the police. There was another pause and 
an exchange of glances as people 
weighed the situation up. Then without 
a word, unhurriedly, the whole demon- 
stration moved on and through. The 
police followed to keep it company. 

The 12-foot effigy of Polaris had just 
been paraded round the town. It was 
laid against the fence that surrounds the 
RSG and the whole company, in single 
AG walked round the massive concrete 
pile. 

As a final gesture of derision and disgust 
a group of demonstrators picked up the 
Polaris effigy, retired a few yards to get 
a good run at the fence and then flung 
the thing over the 10 feet of wire with 
only inches to spare. It fell back against 
the chain-links and there it was left, 
locked in, to symbolise the uselessness of 
its Birkenhead prototype. 

The demonstration made the front page 
of the local press but the report (like 
the advert for it the previous day) had 
to be written tortuously to evade des- 
cribing the very object of the exercise. 
But fewer people are now deceived. 


Christian vigil 
One-hundred-and-twenty-five supporters 
of Christian CND, including 12 clergy- 
men, formed a silent vigil in the form 
of a cross in Birkenhead last Saturday 
morning, as HMS Renown was launched. 
Their vigil lasted one hour. At 11.15, 
the time of the launch, prayers were said 
for disarmament and reconciliation. The 
Christians then proceeded to Charing 
Cross Methodist Church in Birkenhead 
for a short service. 

The previous night (Friday), the Bishop 
of Chester, who was officiating at the 
launch ceremony, had joined for half- 
an-hour an all-night vigil which began 
at the Methodist Church. 


| NN SOR | 
SA pacifist 


sentenced 


Mr Theodore Kloppenburg, the South 
African pacifist whose case was reported 
in Peace News on February 10, has been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for contravening the Suppression of 
Communism Act in the Durban Regional 
Court. The sentence is to run concur- 
rently with a ten-month suspended sen- 
tence which was imposed on Mr Kloppen- 
burg after he was convicted on another 
charge of contravening the Suppression 
of Communism Act in August, 1964. 
Passing judgment on February 24, Mr 
M. E. Goodhead, the magistrate, said 
that it was clear that Kloppenburg had 
contravened a banning order passed on 
him in July, 1963. He had done this by 
compiling or contributing articles and 
letters for the American pacifist news- 
paper, The Peacemaker, between Jan- 
uary, 1965, and August, 1966. Mr Klop- 
penburg has been granted bail of 100 
Rand, pending the outcome of an appeal 
against the judgment, Conditions of the 
bail are that he has to report to Durban 
Central Police Station every Monday be- 
fore noon. 


a ee eee 
March in Sicily 


A six-day march organised by Danilo 
Dolci will take place in Western Sicily 
next week. Peasants, workmen, students 
and others, including women and child- 
ren, will set out from Partanna and 
other towns and villages on March 6, 
converging on Roccamena, the most ne- 
glected and poverty-stricken area, and 
thence via Partinico (location of Dolci’s 
headquarters) to Palermo on March 11. 
The march will particularly demand the 
Improvement of local conditions, econ- 
omic development and the removal of 
the mafiosi from public office; it will also 
include an appeal for world peace and 
an end to the Vietnam war. 


